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BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


PRICES  START  AT 


FOR  INSTRUMENTS  OF  SUPERIOR 


QUALITY  AND  PERFORMANCE 


^  For  greater  value,  faster  teaching  results 
Y  ..  and  economy — arrange  now  to  equip  with 
Holton  COLLEGIATE  Band  Instruments.  When 
you  see  and  try  the  new  models  at  your 
Holton  Dealer’s,  you'll  be  quick  to  recognize  the 
richer,  fuller  tone — greater  ease  of  blowing — the 
simple  positive  valve  construction  and  accurate 
tuning  of  these  truly  fine  school  band  instruments. 

And  once  you’ve  checked  these  plus  values, 
you’ll  be  content  with  no  other  than  Holton 
COLLEGIATE  Instruments  for  your  band. 


NOW  is  the  time  for  you  to  place  your 
orders.  Send  the  coupon,  below,  for  liter¬ 
ature  and  name  of  your  nearest 
Holton  Dealer. 


I  Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 


I  326  CHUICH  ST.,  ELKHORN,  WIS. 


FiMtt  forword  •nforiiiQtion  on  Holton  COUECIATE  lnttrvmtnts«  ond 
nomo  of  noortst  Holton  dooUr* 


HOLTON  COLLEGIATE 


The  Leader  in 
Popularly  Priced 
Band  Instruments 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 


326  CHURCH  STREET 


ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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,  SAXOPHONE  ARTISTRY  ON  U.  S.  TOUR 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Dr.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  Conduaor 

Bosion  EVENING-TRANSCRIPT  —  "Rascher  sensitive  artist . . .  Saxo¬ 
phone  has  greater*  range  of  color,  dynamics  and  pitch  than  sup¬ 
posed  possible." 

Boston  GLOBE  —  "Rascher's  saxophone  as  agile  as  coloratura  soprano 
.  .  .  Extraordinary  technic  .  .  .  Musicianly  phrasing  .  .  .  Revelation  to 
audience." 

Boston  POST  —  "Rascher  enthusiastically  received  .  .  .  Virtuoso  of  the 
first  rank.  Musician  of  taste  and  sensibility." 

DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Victor  Kolar, 
Conductor 

Detroit  FREE  PRESS  —  "Rascher’s  tone  and  use  of  pizzicati  esublished 
the  saxophone  as  a  virtuoso  instrument." 

Detroit  NEWS  —  "Rascher  can  play  a  pizzicato  that  must  be  heard  to 
be  believed." 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  John 
Barbirolli,  Conduaor 

New  York  SUN  —  "First  virtuoso  of  saxophone  to  stand  out  in  front 
K'here  the  fiddlers  and  singers  have  stood.  Make  no  misuke  about  it. 
Rascher  is  an  artist." 

New  York  TRIBUNE  —  "Rascher  gives  convincing  impression  of  in¬ 
terpretative  musicianship.  Remarkable  fluency,  skill  and  full  warm  tone." 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY,  Hans 
Kindler,  Conductor 

Washington  STAR  —  "Rascher  superb  artist  .  .  .  Saxophone  program 
one  of  rare  beauty.  Beautiful  tone  .  .  .  Anistic  moulding  of  phrases." 
Washington  TIMES-HERALD  —  "Rascher's  flashes  of  technical  display 
were  breath-taking." 

HAS  HIGHEST  PRAISE  FOR  BUESCHER 

"In  the  attempt  to  faithfully  render  the  music  of  the 
great  masters,  my  Buescher  saxophone  is  an  indispensable 
associate.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  builders  of  this  saxo¬ 
phone  have  come  nearer  to  the  inventor’s  (Adolphe  Sax) 
ideal,  to  incorporate  in  it  the  flexibiliD'  of  the  strings, 
the  variety  of  color  of  the  woodwinds,  and  the  power  of 
the  brasses,  than  other  instrument  makers.  Ne^less  to 
mention  the  technical  perfection.” 

(Signed)  Sigurd  M.  Rascher 

It  is  inconceivable,  until  you  hear  him,  that  a  saxophone 
can  be  played  with  the  unique  artistry  of  Sigurd  Rascher. 
Ya  every  Buescher  saxophone  at  your  dealer's  has  all  the 
capabilities  for  such  supreme  expression.  A  Buescher  will 
pace  you  to  the  top  of  the  saxophone  musicianship. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 

PERHAPS  ONE  OP  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  phases  of  assembling  the  in- 
gredieats  of  an  issue  of  the  SM  is  the 
behind-the-scenes  letter  writing  that 
is  bound  up  with  every  printed  word 
that  appears  in  the  magazine.  Some¬ 
one  once  suggested  that  we  throw  the 
articles  away  and  print  the  letters.  Not 
a  bad  idea,  at  that. 

As  an  example,  consider  please  the 
ironic  circumstances  that  led  to  Mr.  J. 
Maynard  Wettlaufer’s  authoring  of  an 
article  on  summer  music  camps  (page 
G)  while  March  blizzards  raged  around* 
and  about  his  particular  slice  of  Long 
Island.  In  comparing  weather  notes 
via  the  mail  route,  we  found  he  could 
top  every  claim  we  could  put  forth 
aibout  the  Chicago  climate,  no  matter 
how  horrible.  If  his  otherwise  scholar¬ 
ly  article  seems  to  put  undue  stress 
on  the  joys  of  sunshine,  remember  that 
those  nostalgic  words  were  written  in 
the  Ides  of  March. 

While  we  could  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Wettlaufer  during  those  trying  months 
of  snow  and  ice,  we  could  only  grit 
our  teeth  over  the  cheery  notes  re¬ 
ceived  from  Edward  Ortiz  anent  his 
treatise  on  career  girls  of  music  (page 
12).  Mr.  Ortiz  currently  dwells  in 
Redondo  Beach,  California,  with  a 
happy  family,  a  fantastic  collection  of 
bells  from  all  over  the  world,  and  a 
dog  named  Figaro.  (When  he  feels 
the  need  of  vocal  exereise,  Mr.  Ortiz 
steps  out  on  his  sun-drenched  porch 
and  yodels  “Feaee-garo”  several  times 
in  G  sharp  .  .  .  and  invariably  gets  a 
loud  but  varied  response  from  the 
neighbors.)  Although  his  letters  don’t 
make  a  point  of  rubbing  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  California  weather,  there’s  a 
tantalizing  hint  of  sunshine  in  every¬ 
thing  he  writes. 

There  was  also  a  generous  dose  of 
second-hand  vitamin  C  in  Charles  Lee 
Hill’s  letters  from  Denton,  Texas,  con¬ 
cerning  his  reply  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Garland’s 
article  on  swing  (pages  6  and  7).  Dr. 
Garland  fired  the  first  shot  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  the-  way,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Hill  exchanged  manuscripts  before  fin¬ 
ally  consenting  to  publication.  We 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  result  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  stimu¬ 
lating  discussions  on  record  of  the  old 
subject  of  swing  vs.  traditional.  Also 
it’s  probably  the  most  gentlemanly 
clash  of  opinions  in  history. 
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Paul  E.  Harding.  Washington,  Pennsylvonia 

VETERAN  bandmaster  Paul  E.  Harding  has  earned  the  privilege  of  looking 
back  upon  twenty-one  years  of  richly  satisfying  experience  in  turning  out  fine 
bands  at  Washington  High  School  In  Washington,  Pa.  Coming  to  his  present 
post  in  1927,  he  has  won  high  regard  for  the  musical  integrity  of  his  organi¬ 
zations  and  for  his  constant  search  for  improved  methods  and  materials  with 
which  to  render  even  better  service  to  his  profession. 

His  principal  instrument  was  violin  during  student  days  at  Bucknell,  Penn 
State,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati  U.  and  Ohio  State.  He  put 
his  string  experience  to  good  use  In  1938  when  he  assumed  direction  of  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  orchestra.  Previously  he  had  also  directed 
the  college's  band,  after  organizing  It  in  1929. 

An  active  participant  In  local,  district  and  state  educational  and  musical 
organizations,  Mr.  Harding  also  finds  himself  frequently  in  demand  as  contest 
judge,  critic  and  speaker. 

Despite  his  perenially  youthful  eagerness  to  try  new  things  In  the  teaching 
field,  Mr.  Harding's  tastes  stop  short  of  the  ultra-modem  school  In  both  music 
and  art.  He  firmly  believes  that  there  is  lots  to  be  done  in  research  in  cur¬ 
riculum  and  methods  to  facilitate  teaching  and  learning  procedures. 

Married  to  a  former  music  and  art  teacher.  Director  Harding  has  two 
teen-agers  of  his  own  to  cope  with  and,  for  relaxation,  a  cottage  in  Jersey 
where  he  can  pursue  his  gardening  hobby  and  ponder  on  even  better  ways 
of  doing  the  things  he  already  does  so  well. 
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PARADING  down  4h«  main  item  of  Enid, 
OUa.,  in  the  Tri-Stato  Festival  activitiat  is 
the  90-piece  high  school  band  of  Kingfisher,  :j;| 
Okie.  A  Class  C  band  from  a  town  of  1500, 
they  competed  in  the  Class  A  marching  |;|; 
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By  li)oHlfiufoh 

Director  of  Music,  Freeport  High  School,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 
Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Music  Camp 


Why  Music  Camp  Is  the  Place  for  You 

It  provides  everything  needed  for  rich  musical 
experience,  including  that  precious  stuff  called  Time 


•  SUMMER  MUSIC  CAMPS  are  no 
longer  a  new  idea  in  music  educa¬ 
tion,  but  many  of  us  are  prone  to  for¬ 
get  this  fact  unless  we  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  associated  with  the  movement. 
It  was  not  until  I  became  interested 
in  a  camp  as  a  director  that  I  fully 
realized  the  great  impact  a  summer 
music  program  can  have,  both  as  an 
educational  and  motivational  source. 

1  believe  this  attitude  is  rather 
widesi)read  among  both  students  and 
directors,  all  of  whom  know  that  sum¬ 
mer  camps  exist  and  have  much  to 
offer  but  remain  rather  disinterested 
until  the  real  value  of  a  summer 
program  is  brought  home  to  them  in 
a  forcible  manner.  .\11  humans  are 
the  same  ...  it  is  our  OWN  problems 
and  experiences  that  have  the  most 


meaning  for  us.  And,  until  you  have 
actually  experienced  a  summer  at  a 
good  music  camp,  you'll  never  fully 
appreciate  Just  what  it  can  mean  in 
terms  of  your  musical  life. 

Summer  Camps  Achieve  Balance 

For  one  thing,  the  summer  camp 
maintains  an  excellent  balance  in  the 
budgeting  of  practice  time  and  play 
time.  How  many  qf  us  would  not  be 
lured  away  from  a  home  practice  pe¬ 
riod  by  that  familiar  refrain,  “Hey, 
Skinny,  how’s  for  playing  catch?”  I 
never  refused  such  an  offer,  and  I 
don’t  believe  students  today  would 
either.  We  must  remember  that  play 
time  is  important  for  everyone,  and 
for  teen-agers  especially. 


1  do  believe  wholeheartedly  in  prac¬ 
tice,  but  too  much  practice  is  not  con¬ 
centrated  work  and  is,  therefore, 
wasted  time.  One  cannot  prepare  a 
lesson  or  an  exercise  when  his  mind 
is  on  play.  I  also  believe  wholeheart¬ 
edly  in  out-of-doors,  fresh-air  exercise. 
These  two.  in  addition  to  homework, 
can  be  adequately  cared  for  in  a  24- 
liour  day.  The  big  trick  is  to  have 
adequate  parental  guidance  in  the 
budgeting  of  time. 

The  summer  camp  can  achieve  this 
balance  because  the  summer  period  is 
the  only  time  when  the  student  is  free 
from  normal  school  routine  .  .  .  when 
he  is  on  vacation,  relaxed  and  recep¬ 
tive  to  both  recreation  and  education 
to  the  fullest  extent.  As  a  crusader 
for  a  12-month  school  music  program 


MUSIC  ouidoort  becomes  more  fun  than  ever.  Above  a  string  ensembla  rekaarses  on  the  lake  shore  at  Interlochen. 
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INTENSIVE  but  relaxed  practice  breeds  good 
musicianship.  At  left,  hornists  at  Stephen 
Foster  Music  Camp:  top,  Interlochen  flutists. 
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— the  only  way  that  real  musician- 
ship  can  be  established  in  the  schools 
— I  am  convinced  that  music  camps 
have  much  merit  in  providing  an  ac¬ 
tivity  to  bridge  the  usual  summer 
“gap.” 


Social  Side  of  Music 


When  I  talk  with  students  and  par¬ 
ents  about  going  to  camp,  I  usually 
mention  the  fact  that  most  students 
in  a  music  camp  go  there  because 
it  is  a  music  camp.  Therefore,  the 
social  associations  will  be  mainly  on 
a  music-premise  basis.  The  friends 
made  will  be  from  other  areas  of 
the  state,  other  states,  or  possibly 
other  countries;  however,  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  thought  will  be  MUSIC. 

This  is  wholesome.  I  can  play 
tennis  with  an  oboe  player,  go  canoe¬ 
ing  with  a  trumpet  player  or  dance 
with  a  viola  player.  The  accent  is 
on  the  musical  side.  This  associa¬ 
tion  means  much  in  the  musical  life 
of  any  adolescent  boy  or  girl.  Al¬ 
most  everyone  will  be  thinking  of 
Music  FIRST — not  as  an  extra  cur¬ 
ricular  subject  or  a  flll-in  on  a  sche<I- 
ule. 


rolment  because  1  know  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  hearing  other  boys  and 
girls  of  similar  ages  playing  and  sing¬ 
ing  much  better  will  challenge  them 
to  come  back  to  me  in  the  fall  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  real  help  mu¬ 
sically  .  .  .  and  with  the  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  some  of  the  flne  les¬ 
sons  that  active  participation  in  mu¬ 
sical  organizations  provides. 


The  Recreational  Side 


Music  Camps  have  recreational  and 
athletic  facilities.  Part  of  the  idea 
of  any  Camp  program  is  to  give  these 
youngsters  a  chance  to  get  away  from 
the  congested,  hot  and  dirty  cities 
during  the  summer.  Fresh,  clean, 
cool  air,  coupled  with  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  .  .  .  unhindered  by  bricks  and 
stones  ...  is  a  tonic  in  itself.  Plenty 
of  well-cooked,  wholesome  food, 
served  attractively,  provides  additional 
poundage  and  energy.  Food  may  sound 
trite  here,  but  it  is  a  major  concern 
of  parents  and  students. 

All  of  these  things  merely  add  to 
my  own  Irelief  that  anyone  in  any 
school  music  organization  can  get 
enough  inspiration,  sunshine,  emo¬ 


tional  training  and  musical  uplift  in 
these  short  weeks  to  be  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  following  year  or  years  at 
home.  The  social  contact — THROUGH 
MUSIC — is  impossible  to  equal.  All 
of  our  own  musical  units  in  our  own 
schools,  regardless  of  size,  are  the 
best  citizenship  training  ground  of 
all.  Music  is  still  the  “most  com¬ 
plete”  subject  in  the  curriculum.  It 
is  physical,  mental  and  emotional  ex¬ 
ercise  “par  excellence.” 

All  directors  should  encourage  their 
students  to  go  to  a  Summer  Music 
Camp.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
increased  technical  skill  and  the  new 
perceptive  in  their  thinking.  Every 
music  student  should  spend  at  least 
one  summer,  during  his  high  school 
life,  in  a  summer  camp. 

Acquaint  yourself  with  the  work 
of  Camps  in  your  locality.  Visit 
them  and  watch  them  in  action.  No¬ 
tice  the  Informality — yet  strict  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  wholesomeness  that  you 
almost  feel  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  general  “homey”  life.  You  will 
then  promote  this  idea  yourself  and 
reap  the  dividends  the  following  year. 

THE  END 
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F'urther,  no  six,  eight  or  ten  week 
program  can  guarantee  a  Heifetz, 
Labate  or  Staigers  for  the  money 
spent,  but  they  can  promise  with  rea¬ 
sonable  certainty  that  any  student  at¬ 
tending  music  camp,  with  its  rather 
concentrated  musical  flavor,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  added  incentive  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  music.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  to  a  professional  career  in  music 
(many  get  sufficient  inspiration  at 
camp  to  desire  this)  but  the  fact  that 
in  Music,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
more  you  understand,  the  more  pleas- 
ureable  the  activity  becomes. 

Since  Music  is  pursued  actively  at 
a  music  camp  for  a  matter  of  hours 
every  day  (7  days  per  week)  real 
progress  can  be  seen  and  heard — and 
normal  school  music  advancement  is 
easily  outdistanced. 

I  have  recommended  several  me¬ 
diocre  music  students  for  camp  en- 


RECREATION  it  an  important  and  worthwhile  phase 
of  any  good  music  camp  experience.  Below,  young 
musicians  at  Transylvania,  N.  C.,  enjoy  a  swim  between 
practice  periods  in  the  heart  of  the  Carolina  hills. 
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Is  Swindth 


NO! 


Over-promotion  of  Swing  is  a  real 
threat  to  good  music  education 


says 


Oh.  Q.  (R.  ’Sahland, 


DIRECTOR  of  Band  at  Morningiida  Contarvatory,  Sioui  City,  la.,  Dr. 
Garland  is  known  as  an  arranger  and  formerly  directed  bands  in  Adrian,  Ga. 


•  THERE  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  BEEN 

a  reversal  of  the  musical  alphabet 
in  recent  years.  Instead  of  A-B-C 
(artistry -before -commercialism)  the 
arrangement  evidently  has  become 
C-B-A  —  (commercialism-before-artis¬ 
try).  In  the  vernacular,  the  *‘C’’  might 
also  stand  for  “com."  The  most  re¬ 
cent  manifestation  of  this  crop  of 
musical  maize  is  the  fast-spreading 
epidemic  of  boogie-woogie.  Regretta¬ 
bly,  a  type  of  DDT  that  can  stop  this 
plague  has  not  yet  been  synthesized. 

Lest  I  be  wrongly  accused  of  a  to¬ 
tal  lack  of  sympathy  with  this  frenetic 
form  of  spasticity  in  music,  let  me 
now  openly  admit  that  I  have  done 
my  share  of  work  in  this  popular  type 
of  gebrauchsmusic,  both  playing  and 
arranging.  As  a  good  number  of  you 
readers  know',  it  forms  a  fairly  lucra¬ 
tive,  not  to  exhausting  and,  especially 
for  a  college  student,  a  sometimes 
highly  necessary  method  of  helping  to 
meet  current  expenses.  Besides,  it  is 
sometimes  quite  enjoyable  to  play, 
and  to  hear.  A  small  section  of  my 
own  record  collection  is  devoted  to 
some  of  the  more  outstanding  platters. 

But  so  much  of  this  stuff  is  being 
published,  and  it  finds  such  a  ready 
market,  that  it  begins  to  be  disturb¬ 
ing.  The  zeal  of  the  publishers  in  is¬ 
suing  this  material  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  stampede  of  public  school  in¬ 
structors  to  buy  it.  The  most  dismal 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  it  is 
not  only  bad  music,  but  that  it  is  also 
bad  swing.  And  usually  badly  played. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  an 
objective  examination  of  the  place 


this  type  of  music  should  occupy  in 
the  total  picture  of  music  education. 
On  what  basis  do  its  addicts  defend 
it? 

The  lines  of  defense  seem  to  be 
three  in  number,  following  good  mili¬ 
tary  procedure:  (1)  the  outer  line — 
“It  is  fun  for  the  students  to  play”; 
(2)  the  secondary  line  of  defense — 
“It  is  good  vocational  training";  (3) 
the  inner  circle — “It  is  American  mu¬ 
sic,  our  own  American  folk-music." 
Following  out  the  military  allegory, 
each  concentric  of  defense  gets 
tougher  to  crack  but  not  a  one  is  in¬ 
vincible. 

The  Home  Guard 

First,  the  expendable  home  guard — 
“The  kids  enjoy  playing  it."  Of 
course,  they  do.  And  a  sprinkling  of 
it  might  be  all  right,  once  in  a  while, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  music  the  pupils  are  supposed  to 
be  learning.  This  is  an  argument 
that  seems  to  be  valid  only  when 
speaking  of  swing.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  an  American  literature  in¬ 
structor  adding  “Doc  Savage,"  “True 
Confessions"  and  “Real  Detective 
Stories"  to  his  reading  list,  and  Justi¬ 
fying  it  on  the  grounds  that  his  pupils 
enjoy  them.  Of  course  they  do!  But 
think  of  the  reaction  of  the  P.T.A., 
if  such  a  program  were  attempted! 
The  primary  function  of  the  echool  is 
to  instruct,  not  to  entertain.  This 
aim  should  be  Just  as  valid  in  school 
music  classes  as  In  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  develop 
a  solid  traditional  foundation.  Only 


when  this  has  been  done  should  any 
excursion  down  the  primrose  path  of 
swing  be  allowed.  Let’s  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  truism  that  “If  you  can 
play  swing,  you  can  play  anything." 
It  is  not  true.  The  two  types  of  mu¬ 
sic  demand  entirely  different  tech¬ 
niques.  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
usual  dance  band  try  to  play  straight? 
Our  rehearsal  time  should  be  spent 
in  an  effort  to  train  the  student’s 
musical  taste  as  well  as  his  tone 
and  technique. 

Second,  the  militia — “It  Is  good 
vocational  training."  It  probably  is, 
for  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  question  here  is, 
should  we  plug  these  “swing"  num¬ 
bers  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  or  two 
boys  in  the  band  who  might  do  pro¬ 
fessional  dance  work,  at  the  musical 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  group? 
Besides,  I  seriously  question  that  the 
band  swing  arrangements  would  carry 
any  instructional  benefit.  ’They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  representative  of  the 
arrangements  used  by  the  professional 
dance  bands.  The  student  interested 
in  dance  work  as  a  vocation  certainly 
get  more  good  out  of  spending  an 
hour  a  week  listening  to  recordings  of 
good  dance  bands,  and  playing  stocks 
with  any  genuine  dance  group  that 
will  let  him  sit  in,  whether  the  group 
is  made  up  of  amateurs,  semi-profes¬ 
sionals,  or  even  students. 

If  enough  players  are  interested  in 
dance  work  to  indicate  that  some  vo¬ 
cational  training  would  be  of  benefit, 
organize  a  school  dance  band,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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As  a  iacet  of  American  culture 
Swing  belongs  in  the  schools 


^hwJsA,  3[aiL  d(UL 


COMPOSER  of  "Red  Rhyihm  Valley"  and  other  school  band  swing  number* 
Mr.  Hill  is  currently  associated  with  swing  lab  at  East  Texas  State  Teachers 


John  Philip  Sousa,  the  melodies  of 
Stephen  Foster,  the  themes  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  and.  Anally,  that  type 
of  music  variously  termed  ‘jazz’  and 
‘swing.’ " 

Swing  music  is  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  culture  in  which  we  live. 
And  education  passes  on  to  the  young 
people  what  the  culture  of  that  na¬ 
tion  offers.  Where  the  culture  is 
liberal  it  leaves  the  learner  free  to 
adapt  and  even  improve  through  his 
own  intellectual  efforts  the  culture  he 
acquires.  A  liberal  culture  is  liberal 
in  its  treatment  of  the  individual.  A 
narrow  culture  will  reAect  narrowness 
in  its  education  system.  Here  in 
America  we  would  certainly  like  to 
believe  our  culture  is  libei-al  enough 
to  Include  all  types  of  music  with 
opportunities  for  students  to  perform 
that  music  which  appeals  to  them  and 
their  listeners. 

Swing  Is  Youthful 

Swing  music  is  geared  to  the  tempo 
of  today’s  youth.  They  And  its 
rhythms  exhilarating,  its  instrumental 
tone  colors  exciting  and  challenging 
to  the  ear,  and  the  showmanship  of  its 
performers  a  treat  to  the  eye. 

It  has  been  said  by  authorities  that 
an  instrumental  school  program  is 
not  complete  without  the  inclusion 
of  a  school  dance  band.  Not  only 
does  such  a  group  provide  needed  ex¬ 
perience  for  those  with  a  decided 
‘‘Sair’’  for  this  type  of  music,  but  a 
school  dance  band  performs  for  many 
functions  in  campus  and  community 
life  where  a  concert  band  would  be 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


that  is  arranged  for  full  ensemble — 
with  or  without  ad  lib  or  written-in 
solos — and  played  in  a  steady  (we 
hope),  uninterrupted  tempo,  usually 
four  beats  to  the  bar.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  all  ‘‘popular  music”  (current 
and  standard  tunes)  arranged  in  this 
style.  Music  of  a  “popular"  nature 
with  variations  in  tempo  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  strict  concert  music 
and  not  swing. 

Swing  It  Cultural 

Schools  began  to  “recognize”  Jazz, 
as  such.  In  the  twenties,  when  it  was 
regarded  by  a  large  number  of  music 
educators  as  an  educational  problem 
(even  then?).  Educators  viewed  with 
alarm  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
devotees  to  this  music.  No  one  took 
steps  to  guide  students  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  Jazz.  They  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  form  their  own  campus 
bands  in  schools  and  colleges  for 
Anancial  gain  and  to  All  a  deAnlte 
need  in  campus  life. 

The  advent  of  song  plugging  over 
the  radio,  talking  pictures,  and  the 
leap  in  popularity  of  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  all  combined  to  inAuence  the 
culture  and  musical  taste  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.  The  inAuence  of  “popu¬ 
lar  music”  is  a  deAnite  part  of  the 
musical  expression  of  many  millions 
of  Americans,  until  it  is  now  part  of 
the  general  culture — a  phase  of  our 
educative  process.  This  music  is  a 
folkway,  our  own  American  music. 

A  writer  in  a  serious  music  maga¬ 
zine  wrrote:  "American  music  is 
characterized  throughout  the  world  by 
four  principal  types:  the  marches  of 


•  WHILE  MUCH  OF  THE  DISCUS¬ 
SION  about  the  mysteries  of  swring  is 
Just  as  nonsensical  and  artiAcial  as 
the  similar  bunkum  solemnly  advo¬ 
cated  .  by  the  extreme  "long-hairs.” 
there  are  certain  facts  and  technicali¬ 
ties  worth  explaining,  and  there  is 
also  an  intangible  factor  about  swing 
that  refuses  to  be  explained  or  an- 
aly^d  in  intelligible  terms.  An  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  well  known  music  magazine 
summed  up  this  intangible  factor  this 
way:  "You  can  tell  when  you  are 
tickled,  and  what  it  is  that  tickles 
you.  But  can  you  describe  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  tickled?” 

Practically  everybody  feels  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  swing  music,  but  inhibitions, 
associations,  consciousness  of  age, 
false  pride,  and  dignity  tend  to  sup¬ 
press  the  automatic  normal  responses. 
Hence,  a  statement:  “swing  doesn’t 
affect  me”  is  a  pseudo-moralism  rather 
than  a  psycho-physiological  truth. 
Jazz,  from  which  swing  evolved, 
started  many  years  ago  in  an  unsav¬ 
ory  environment,  hence  the  tendency 
for  some  people  to  ignore  it  as  be¬ 
neath  their  consideration. 

The  term  “swing”  is  loosely  em¬ 
ployed  to  mean  music  as  played  by 
our  nation’s  dance  bands.  This  would 
include  the  various  styles,  such  as 
“Dixieland”  (two  beat),  “swing”  (four 
beat),  “progressive  Jazz”  (Stan  Ken¬ 
ton),  and  "bebop”  Dizzy  Gillespie). 

Concert  Swing 

When  we  speak  of  “swing”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  concert  band,  it  will  be 
assumed  the  music  educator  has  in 
mind  that  music  of  the  “hot”  variety 
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Superintendent  Gives  Band  a  Hand 


Ft.  Sumner,  N.  M.,  Builds 
a  $20,000  Band  Room 


•  BANDS  IN  THE  FORT  SUMNER, 

New  Mexico,  schools  date  back  to 
1934,  >hut  it  remained  for  Mr.  Burton 
T.  Williams,  present  superintendent, 
to  sponsor  a  sixty-piece  organization 
and  a  new  and  very  modern  band 
room.  Previous  bands  numbered  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  members  and 
rehearsals  and  instruction  were  out¬ 
side  the  regular  school  hours  in  the 
school  gymnasium. 

Shortly  after  taking  charge,  Mr. 
Williams — a  self-taught  vocalist  of 
no  mean  ability  who  lacked  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  musical  instruction  in 
his  school  days — determined  to  give 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Fort  Sumner 
the  opportunities  for  musical  educa¬ 
tion  of  which  he  had  always  l>een 
deprived. 

Starting  with  a  girls’  chorus  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Betty  Covey  the 
musial  program  was  augmented  with 
the  beginning  of  the  1947-48  school 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  band.  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Nicholls,  M.  M.,  was  se¬ 
cured  as  supervisor  of  instrumental 
music  and  bandmaster  and  within 
six  weeks  the  newly  organized  band 
appeared  at  a  school  assembly  pro- 


SUPT.  WILLIAMS  alto  actad  as  con¬ 
struction  supervisor.  Backed  by  a 
far-sightod  school  board,  ha  spaar- 
headad  tha  drive  for  a  now  band 
room  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico. 

gram,  playing  twelve  selections. 

Noting  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  comprised  the  group,  and 
their  enthusiasm  and  progress,  Mr. 
Williams  immediately  set  about  de¬ 
signing  a  suitable  band  room.  Draw¬ 
ing  up  the  plans,  he  consulted  a  local 


contractor  and  work  was  started. 
February  Ibth  of  this  year  saw  the 
band  in  the  new  building. 

Of  brick  and  tile  construction  It 
measures  43x60  feet,  divided  into 
three  sections.  At  one  end  there  are 
five  8x8  foot  practice  rooms,  while 
at  the  opfmsite  end  there  is  a  12x14 
foot  office  and  a  12x20  foot  uniform 
and  instrument  storage  room. 

The  center  space  affords  a  40x42 
foot  rehearsal  room  with  no  pillars 
or  center  supports  as  the  roof  is 
steel  girder  suspension.  Kach  of  the 


DIRECTOR’S  OFFICE  hai  ’Talk«- 
phonc"  communications  systom,  en¬ 
abling  director  to  instruct  solo  prac¬ 
tice  by  remote  control  from  office. 


practice  rooms  contains  an  electronic 
metronome,  a  mirror,  music  stand, 
and  chair,  and  all  are  connected  with 
the  office  by  a  “Talkaphone”  intercom¬ 
munication  system  so  that  the  band¬ 
master  can  tune-in,  listen,  and  in¬ 
struct  the  student  practicing  in  any 
room. 

There  are  large  windows  in  all  of 
the  rooms,  affording  plenty  of  day¬ 
light  and,  in  addition,  all  rooms  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  electric 
lights  and  outlets.  The  windows  have 
V’enetian  blinds. 

A  separate  compartment  in  the  stor¬ 
age  room  is  provided  with  racks  and 


INTERIOR,  showing  Acousti-Colofox  wall  construction  and,  at  raar,  doors  opening 
to  practice  rooms.  Building  has  ample  storage  space  and  complete  facilities. 


bangers'  for  the  band  uniforms  and 
there  are  compartments  for  each  band 
instrument  and  for  music. 

When  seated,  on  portable  risers,  the 
band  faces  a  large  blackboard  and 
two  bulletin  boards.  Heat,  when  re¬ 
quired,  is  supplied  by  a  gas  heater 
with  fan  circulation  and  thermostat 
control. 

Sound-Proof  Construction 

The  entire  building  is  sound-proofed 
with  Acousti-Celotex  and  the  color 
scheme  is  white,  green  tint,  and 
brown. 

Equipment  now  in  the  rehearsal 
room,  or  soon  to  be  added,  consists 
of  a  phonograph  record  player  (elec¬ 
tric),  a  tuning  gong,  piano,  and  re¬ 
corder. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of 
this  building  were  given  to  various 
contractors  instead  of  to  one  prin¬ 
cipal  contractor.  Mr.  Williams  super¬ 
intended  tbe  work  of  each.  By  this 
method  a  substantial  saving  was 
made.  The  $20,000  band  room  ac¬ 
tually  cost  much  less  than  the  bids 
submitted  previous  to  construction. 

The  community  as  a  whole  is  very 
proud  of  the  new  building  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  says  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students  and  the  increased  pleasure 
of  working  in  such  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  is  most  gratifying. 

Fort  Sumner  is  a  town  of  eighteen 
hundred  population  and  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  three  hundred  children  in 
the  grade  school  and  two  hundred 


COMPLETED  BUILDING,  at  top,  shows  how  the  band  room  is  connected  with  the 
school  auditorium,  facilitating  concert  appearances.  Lower  photo  shows  building 
under  construction  after  all  brick  and  tile  work  was  completed  and  canter  steel 
girder  about  to  be  swung  into  place  to  support  roof  without  use  of  pillars. 

and  fifty  in  the  high  school.  The  band  A  second  band  is  now  being  re- 
is  comprised  of  students  from  grades  cruited  from  the  lower  grades  to  act 
7  to  12.  Mr.  T.  Stpvall  is  principal  as  a  feeder  for  the  first  band.  Addi- 

of  the  high  school  and  Miss  Zell  Ellis  tional  musical  organizations  are  a 

is  principal  of  the  grade  school.  concert  orchestra  and  a  plectrum  in¬ 

strument  and  harmonica  band.  A 


By  QhwJsLL.  0.  TUcHoUa. 

Director  of  Bond 
Ft.  Sumner  Municipal  Schools 
Ft.  Sumner,  New  Mexico 


dance  band  wiil  be  added  the  coming 
school  year. 

Uniforms  from  the  previous  bands 
being  inadequate  to  outfit  the  pres¬ 
ent  l>and,  a  move  is  now  on  foot  to 
purchase  a  complete  set  of  new  and 
novel  design  uniforms  in  time  for  the 
coming  football  season. 


BEAMING  In  thnir  n«w  lurroundingi,  fh«  Ft.  Sumner  Band  displays  portable  risers,  which  can  be  moved  into  adjoining  auditorium 

pardonable  pride  in  their  $20,000  band  room.  Band  is  seated  on  for  concert  performances.  Director  Nicholls  is  at  far  right. 
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yes,  there's  a  New  Look  in  Music! 


'ft 

Careers  in  C  Major 

$ULdi^h  ^jud&  ! 


•  AS  THE  ANNOUNCER  finished 
speaking,  a  comely  young  woman 
stepped  up  to  the  microphone.  Here 
was  “Evelyn,”  and  her  magic  violin. 
The  all-girl  orchestra  was  just  fin¬ 
ishing  up  the  introduction  as  our 
soloist  raised  her  violin  and  prepared 
to  send  another  one  of  her  famous 
solos  through  the  air  to  her  many 
thousands  of  listeners.  As  we  listen 
entranced  to  the  clear  tone,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  phrasing,  the  amazing  technique, 
we  can  but  wonder  how  this  girl  man¬ 
aged  her  career. 

Little  did  New  York  realize  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  small  girl.  Just  six 
years  old  was  thrilling  the  residents 
in  a  section  of  the  city  called  York- 
ville,  with  her  possibilities  as  a  mu¬ 
sician,  just  as  she  would  thrill  the 
entire  U.  S.  later  as  an  accomplished 
violinist.  Of  Hungarian  background, 
her  father  had  died  when  she  was  a 
baby,  therefore,  Evelyn  has  had  to 
earn  her  entire  way  in  music.  This 
desire  must  have  come  very  early  in 
life  since  she  earned  a  series  of 
scholarships  at  the  Yorkville  Music 
Settiement  when  she  was  six.  Along 
with  her  studies  she  was  giving  les¬ 
sons  at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour — at 
the  age  of  seven! 

This  work  and  study  continued 
through  the  Julliard  Graduate  School, 
where  she  was  allowed  to  enroll 
though  stilt  in  high  school.  This  girl 
w'as  the  first  student  to  be  granted 
this  priviledge. 

In  competition,  Evelyn  has  won  six 
awards  of  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  Prize  for  summer  study  at  Blue 
Hill,  Maine.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is 
the  MacDowell  Club  Award,  the  New 
York  Music  Week  Association  Medal, 
with  a  rating  of  99,  the  highest  ever 
given  (how  about  that,  boys?),  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  Prize,  and  a  scholarship  of 
Fontainebleau.  About  the  last  prize — 
Evelyn’s  mother  did  not  let  her  ac¬ 
cept  it  because  it  meant  traveling  so 
far.  (Remember  that,  girls,  the  next 
time  your  mama  won’t  let  you  go 
someplace! ) 

After  a  successful  debut  in  New 
York,  Evelyn  auditioned  for  an  all¬ 


girl  orchestra,  and  became  the  con- 
certmistress.  This  is  how  we  know 
Evelyn  today.  As  for  music  directors, 
EJvelsm  has  her  Phil — Phil  Spitalyn 
that  is. 

Lois  and  Her  Oboe 
“What  about  me?”  the  little  femi¬ 
nine  clarinet  player  groans.  “Me 
too,”  walls  the  girl  bassoonist.  “We 


can’t  become  soloists  on  the  violin.” 
Well  then,  how  about  a  different  type 
of  career,  take  the  case  of  Lois  Wann. 

This  little  blonde  girl  was  a  pianist 
until  she  met  the  instrumental  music 
supervisor  of  San  Diego  C!ity  Schools. 
Knowing  talent  when  he  sees  it,  Mr. 
Nino  Marcelli  persuaded  Lois  to  take 
up  the  oboe.  By  the  time  she  was  in 


VIOLIN  MAGIC  hat  tnada  Evalyn  of  Phil  Spifalny’i  All-Girl  Orchaitra  famous  from 
coast  to  coast.  Whila  still  in  high  school,  sha  took  graduata  work  at  Juilliard. 


PETITE  LOIS  WANN  was  firsi  obolsf  in  h«r  high  school  orchoitra  in  San  Diago, 
Calif.  Winnar  of  six  tcholarthipt,  tha  now  faachat  oboa  af  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 


high  school,  Lois  was  the  first  ohoist 
in  the  high  school  symphony.  Then 
it  was  not  so  long  until  she  was  in 
the  San  Diego  Symphony. 

Wanting  to  improve  even  more,  Lois 
applied  and  received  a  scholarship  to 
the  Juilliard  School  ot  Music.  Ae  if 
this  weren’t  enough,  she  received  five 
additional  scholarahips  there!  To  top 
this  off,  Juilliard  selected  Lois  Wann 
as  its  star  graduate  representative  to 
participate  in  the  first,  world-wide 
“Musical  America’’  program. 

More  orchestral  experience  followed, 
and  Lois  played  first-chair  oboe  with 
the  New  York  Women’s  Symphony, 
New  Friends  of  Music,  Orchestrette 
Classique,  Chautauqua  Symphony, 
Montreal  Symphony,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  the  Saint  Louis 
Symphony.  Incidentally,  she  was  the 
only  woman  to  hold  this  important 
position  in  any  major  symphony  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  several  orchestras,  solos,  and 
concerts  later,  Lois  is  teaching  oboe 
in  the  very  school  where  she  earned 
her  scholarships. 

Composing  May  Be  for  You 

How  about  an  entirely  different 
field?  Have  you  girls  seriously 
thought  of  composing?  Why  not? 
IxxA  what  Cdcile  Chaminade  did. 
This  French  composer  started  com¬ 
posing  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  found 
our  very  soon  that  composing  was 
considered  a  man’s  work.  After  phe 
had  grown  up  and  toured  several 
countries  as  a  pianist  she  decided  to 
see  if  she  could  get  some  of  her  com¬ 
positions  published.  And  she  did! 
But  not  as  Cdcile,  Just  as  C.  Chami¬ 
nade. 

Today  any  music  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  have  some  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  music  to  offer  the  public,  and 
being  a  woman  is  no  handicap  either, 
as  it  was  in  Chaminade’s  day.  Even 
so  Cdcile  was  able  to  publish  a  Bal- 
let-Symphonie;  a  comic  opera.  La 
SevillMne;  several  orchestral  works; 
a  ConcertstUck  for  piano  and  orches¬ 
tra;  many  songs,  and  more  than  two 
hunderd  piano  pieces. 

Now  if  a  woman  could  do  all  this 
fifty  years  ag;o  when  society  expected 
its  women  to  stay  home  and  knit  and 
not  sit  around  composing  music,  what, 
is  the  limit  today,  in  America,  where 
women  are  accepted  in  the  art  and 
business  world?  There  isn’t  any 
limit.  Many  women  feel  that  they 
are  more  aftlstlc  then  men,  and  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  prove  it. 

.  .  .  and  School  Music 
Suppose  you  are  one  of  the  girls 
that  doesn’t  desire  a  stage  career  in 
music,  but  still  likes  to  work  with 
musical  organisations.  School  music 
was  Just  made  for  you.  This  career 


has  lots  of  advantages  too.  You  can 
have  a  home,  a  nice  income,  secur¬ 
ity,  and  within  bounds,  be  your  own 
boss. 

At  school  the  teacher  works  hard, 
of  course,  starting  students  on  in¬ 
struments,  but  it  is  a  thrill  to  watch 
them  develop  a|^  go  into  the  ad¬ 
vanced  groups,  ^fith  the  orchestra 
you  can  direct  them  as  the  mood  fits 
you.  You  school  musicians  know 
what  fun  it  is  to  play  in  a  good  band, 
but  that  thrill  can’t  compare  to  the 
excitement  one  feels  when  directing 
that  same  unit. 

In  school  music  the  director  builds 
his  own  organizalibns,  and  they  turn 
out  to  be  only  as  good  as  the  director. 
Here,  then,  is  a  real  opportunity  to 
get  out  and  show  the  boys  what  real 
musical  talent  you  do  possess. 

Naturally,  if  you  are  the  glamorous 


type,  and  jungle  rhythms  make  your 
nerves  tingle  and  your  heart  throb, 
there  is  only  one  answer,  get  a  dance 
band.  But  be  warned,  it  is  a  hard  life 
in  the  ordinary  dance  band,  and  the 
competition  is  really  terrific,  but  there 
are,  and  have  been,  successful  girl 
band  leaders. 

Whatever  your  music  problem  is, 
instrumental  music  does  offer  a  career 
for  you,  regardless  of  what  field  you 
wish  to  follow.  There  are  only  three 
rules  which  you  must  meet  if  you  are 
to  be  successful  in  music,  and  they 
are:  enter  music  only  if  you  have 
adequate  talent  to  stand  up  against 
competition;  once  entered  you  must 
work,  work,  work  for  perfection;  and 
thirdiy,  be  persistent. 

Good  luck  girls!  See  you  in  the 
headlines! 

THE  END 


By  &Jdii 

Son  Diego,  Calif. 
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Swinq^  thiL  Jhing^? 


NOI  says  Dr.  C.  R.  Garland 

(ftiHliinird  from  pni/e  8) 


let  them  work  out  on  some  real  ar¬ 
rangements.  Don’t  waste  their  time, 
the  other  students'  time,  and  your 
rehearsal  time  on  inferior  swing  num¬ 
bers  arranged  for  band.  A  band  can't 
make  a  good  swing  number  sound 
right  anyway,  because  it  doesn’t  have 
the  right  kind  of  instrumentation  and 
rhythm. 

And  let’s  forget  these  swing  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  being  published,  except 
as  supplementary  material  for  the  few 
students  who  can  legitimately  use 
some  training  in  dance  rhythms  and 
idioms.  Let’s  not  put  them  out  in¬ 
discriminately  to  students  whose  basic 
feeling  for  rhythm  needs  strengthen¬ 
ing,  not  weakening.  Too  few  students 
are  on  firm  rhythmic  ground  anyway, 
even  in  conventional  music.  To  give 
them  work  in  swing  rhythms,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  play  even  for  good 
students,  cuts  the  ground  from  be¬ 
neath  the  feet  of  the  average  high- 
school  player. 

Let’s  ignore  the  swing  solos,  too. 
They  are  almost  all  bad,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  exceptions  are 
the  collections  of  choruses,  and  they 
would  only  help  those  students  who 
plan  to  go  into  dance  work.  As  far 
as  vocational  work  goes,  perhaps  we 
should  concentrate  on  those  students 
who  are  interested  in  going  into 
school  music.  Our  time  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  spent  by  developing  their  musi¬ 
cianship. 

Third,  the  regular  army — “Its  per¬ 
formance  is  ethically  valid  because 
swing  is  American  Folk-Music.”  This 
fallacious  reasoning  goes  like  this: 
“As  the  classic  masters  based  some 
of  their  compositions  on  folk-music 
and  couched  some  of  them  in  dance 
forms,  al!  music  written  in  any  dance 
form  has  automatically  been  legiti¬ 
matized — in  fact  has  become  part  of 
the  nation’s  folk  music." 

This  involved  reasoning  is  as  puz¬ 
zling  as  it  is  fallacious.  The  propo¬ 
sitions  are  obviously  unrelated,  but  it 
has  gained  a  tremendous  amount  of 
support.  It  ignores  completely  the 
fact  that  the  folk  themes  that  Bee¬ 
thoven  used  were  not  the  popular 
dance  tunes  of  the  day,  but  were  gen¬ 
uine  folk-songs. 

How  this  false  identity  of  the  folk¬ 
song  and  the  dance-form  has  grown 
up,  and  how  it  can  have  been  accepted. 


seem  impossible  either  to  understand 
or  to  explain.  The  dance  forms  used 
by  the  great  composers  were  highly 
stylized,  and  were  not  intended  either 
to  be  used  for  dancing,  or  even  to 
sound  like  reai  dancing  music.  More¬ 
over,  the  history  of  Western  music 
could  be  stated  in  terms  of  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  dance  form,  and  increas¬ 
ing  dependence  on  forms  in  which 
thematic  development  is  primary. 
American  dance  music  has  exerted 
some  influence  on  serious  music, 
mainly  in  the  use  of  Jazz  rhythms, 
but  these  have  long  since  become 
stylized,  and  besides,  jazz  is  not 
swing. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  swing  is  a 
sterile  form  and  will  never  have  any 


impractical. 

Likewise  a  band  performs  for 
events  where  a  dance  band  would  be 
out  of  place,  yet  the  occasion  calls 
for  swing  music  and  often  there  are 
many  more  musicians  who  want  to 
play  swing  than  there  are  dance  bands 
for  them  to  Join.  Besides,  the  weary 
band  director  does  not  have  time  to 
train  that  many  swingsters  in  differ¬ 
ent  groups,  so  the  concert  band,  pep 
band,  football  band  become  necessary 
mediums  for  the  performance  of  swing 
music,  giving  all  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  different  type  of  music  from 
their  regular  band  music — a  tsrpe  of 
music  that  requires  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  musicianship  as  does  le^it 
music,  plus  greater  flexibility. 

If  we  say  we  like  swing  music  as 
played  by  experts  but  do  not  like  it 
as  played  by  high  school  bandsmen 
(granting  there  are  no  experts  among 
their  ranks),  then  we  could  also,  by 
the  same  reasoning,  say  we  do  not 
like  the  serious  music  played  by  the 
high  school  musicians  because  it  does 
not  sound  like  our  symphony  groups. 
We  must  not  forget  that  a  foremost 
aim  of  education  is  to  meet  the  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  of  a  person  in  terms 
of  his  abilities  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

We  will  agree  that  swing  by  the 
high  school  band  often  sounds  terri- 


influence  on  the  serious  composers. 
Some  American  composers  have  used 
native  folk-tunes,  but  they  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  cpme  from  the  urban  dance 
floor,  but  from  the  old  “singing 
games,”  cowboy  tunes,  mountain 
songs,  etc.  Swing  music  may  be 
American  music,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  the  American  music,  as  is  some¬ 
times  falsely  claimed. 

Why  is  there  so  much  propaganda 
along  these  lines?  Perhaps  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
publishers  have  great  possessions  in 
the  land  of  swing,  and  see  a  great 
new  market  for  their  copyrights  in 
the  field  of  public  school  music.  I.,et 
us  put  first  things  first  in  our  musk- 
teaching,  ignore  the  siren  song  of 
swing,  except  as  a  very  occasional 
spice — and  one  that  should  be  used 
only  after  our  pupils  have  a  firm  le¬ 
gitimate  background — and  get  back 
to  the  teaching  of  music. 


ble — for  the  same  reason  their  tradi¬ 
tional  music  sounds  chaotic.  The  stu¬ 
dents  lack  the  fundamental  command 
of  the  instruments  and  materials.  The 
chances  are  great  that  a  good  First 
Division  band  can  take  a  swing  num¬ 
ber  written  for  the  average  band 
and  do  a  creditable  Job  with  it  by  sim¬ 
ply  applying  the  same  care  to  in¬ 
tonation,  balance  of  parts,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  dynamics  with  which  they  play 
their  concert  music.  To  be  sure, 
swing  music  requires  a  different 
phrasing,  interpretation  of  certain  ef¬ 
fects,  and  special  attention  to  the 
percussion  section  for  best  results. 
The  imparting  of  this  instruction  lies 
with  the  band  director.  If  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  swing  music  is  years  l>ehind 
the  times,  then  the  chances  are  the 
musical  results  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Training  in  the  techniques  of  this 
type  music  should  be  available  in  our 
college  music  departments  for  the  up 
and  coming  music  educator  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  bring  themselves 
up  to  date.  The  demand  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  such  courses  is  steadily 
growing.  A  few  colleges  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  respond.  Those  who  set  up 
these  courses  always  insist  that  the 
student  must  not  neglect  his  training 
in  the  fundamental,  traditional  mate¬ 
rials  for  bis  instrument.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  play  a  “hot”  takeoff  solo  with- 


YES!  says  Charles  Lee  Hill 

(CoHUnurd  from  page  9) 
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•  The  Musician's  Workshop 

Stringed  Instrument  Repairs 

By  Raymond  Cheek 

Director  of  Orchestra 
San  Benito  M.  S.  and  Jr.  College 
Hollister,  Calif. 

What  to  do  for  Pegs  that  Slip 


•  PEGS  THAT  SLIP  can  be  a  real 
grief  to  the  student  and  teacher. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  fix  a 
slipping  peg  is  to  wind  the  string 
onto  the  peg  so  that  k  will  bind 
against  the  peg-box  and  force  the 
peg  to  wedge  Itself  in.  To  do  this, 
first  unloosen  the  peg  and  unwind 
most  of  the  string;  wrap  one  good 
loop  around  the  loose  end  of  the 
string  and  wind  towards  the  knob 
end  of  the  peg  so  that  the  last  two 
or  three  windings  will  hind  against 
the  side  of  the  peg  box. 

Misfit  pegs  should  be  replaced 
with  new  ones  adjusted  to  the  peg- 
hole.  Another  simple  remedy  is  to 
rub  chalk  or  powdered  rosin  on  the 
peg  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the 
peg  box.  To  do  this,  unloosen  the 
string,  pull  out  the  peg  and  rub  on 
the  chalk  or  rosin  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  then  rewind. 

If  a  peg  is  too  hard  to  turn,  a 
small  amount  of  soap  will  make  it 
turn  easier.  A  stuck  peg  can  usually 


be  removed  by  covering  a  punch  or 
other  similar  object  with  cloth  to 
protect  the  varnish  of  the  violin  and 
then  placing  it  on  the  small  end  of 
the  peg  where  it  extends  from  the 
box  and  tapping  gently.  This  usually 
causes  the  stuck  peg  to  become 
loose. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for 
pegs  slipping  is  the  fact  that  many 
students  do  not  tune  their  violins 
correctly.  The  student  often  turns 
the  peg  to  the  desired  pitch  and 
hopes  that  it  will  stay  there  or  else 
push  in  after  he  has  turned  it.  This 
is  wrong.  Have  the  student  push  as 
hard  as  possible  at  the  same  time 
he  turns  the  peg. 

I  like  my  students  to  tune  from 
under  the  pitch  and,  as  they  bring  up 
the  string  to  the  desired  pitch,  to 
push  in  at  the  same  time.  This  sim¬ 
ultaneous  turning  and  pushing  helps 
to  wedge  the  peg  and  prevents  its 
slipping. 


WhaTs  Your  Big  Idea? 

•  for  instrument  repairs 

•  for  making  accessories  and  equipment 

Send  It  to  the  Musicians  Workshop 


Bibliography  of  Swing 


Is  Swing 
the  Thing? 

Yes!  says  C.  L  Hill 

(Contlinicd  from  preretlhig  page) 

out  a  fairly  good  command  of  the 
instrument.  Usually,  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  player  in  a  section  is  the  one 
encouraged  to  stand  up  and  exhibit 
his  ability  along  this  line.  Important 
assets  for  successful  ad  lib  choruses 
include  a  good  time  sense,  a  musical 
ear  conscious  of  harmonic  changes 
and  a  facile  technique  to  play  the 
notes  the  player  himself  creates. 

Swing  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  band  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving  in  ideas,  quality,  and  “up-to- 
dateness.”  World  War  II  gave  an  im¬ 
petus  to  this  type  of  music  and 
speeded  up  the  acceptance  of  it  by 
music  educators.  Audiences  have 
wanted  and  liked  it  all  along.  Suit¬ 
able  arrangements  have  not  always 
been  available,  however.  During  the 
war,  both  GIs  and  civilians  demanded 
the  inclusion  of  more  rhythmic  swing 
numbers  on  band  programs  in  keeping 
with  the  exciting  times  in  which  we 
were  all  living.  People  today  still  de¬ 
mand  light,  entertaining  music  as  a 
contrast  to  the  heavier  concert  num¬ 
bers. 

Audiences  respond  with  generous 
applause  to  bands  that  can  exhibit 
a  clever  brand  of  showmanship.  Suit¬ 
able  arrangements  in  swing  music, 
chosen  with  care  by  the  band  direc¬ 
tor,  provide  one  medium  for  giving 
the  sections  and  individuals  in  the 
bands  a  chance  to  “shine.” 

The  band  that  can  play  an  overture 
in  good  taste  and  style  and  make  it 
sound  good  and  then  turn  right 
around  and  do  the  same  thing  with  a 
swing  number,  deserves  our  compli¬ 
ments.  And  there  are  high  school 
bands  that  can  do  this.  The  mu¬ 
sicians  in  such  a  versatile  band  gain 
valuable  musical  experience,  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  educational  advantages,  and  the 
band  director  derives  immense  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  doing  a  good 
teaching  job,  giving  the  members  of 
the  community  their  "money’s  worth,” 
and  elevating  his  own  prestige.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  swing  music  has  a 
definite  place  in  our  band  repertoire. 

The  END 


Sources  used  by  Mr.  Hill  to  gather 
material  for  this  article  include  the 
following: 

Spaeth,  Sigmund:  ‘‘Music  for  fun"; 
Miller,  Paul  E.:  “Esquire's  Jazz  Book": 
Hall,  M.  Eugene;  “The  Development  of  a 
Curriculum  for  the  Teaching  of  Dance 
Music  at  a  College  Devel,"  August  19)), 
Denton,  Texas  (unpublished  Master’s 
Thesis,  Dept,  of  Music,  NTSC.)  Johnson, 
James  W’. ;  “The  Status  of  Administratioti 


of  Student  Dance  Bands  »u  Colleges  and 
V niversities  in  the  U.  S.”  May  19)7,  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas  (unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
Dept  of  Music,  NTSC).  Marquis,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Kobert  L.:  “Proposed  Study  of  the  Social 
Psychology  of  Music.”  January  19)1,  (un¬ 
published  dissertation  for  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  Univ.,  School  of  Ed.) 
Kelly,  Howard  E. :  “Teachers  and  Dance 
Bands,”  Music  Journal,  March,  19)7.  Til- 
ford,  William  R. :  “Swing,  Swing,  Swing 
Etude,  December,  19.17. 
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Reed  Test  Provides  Surprises 


Taking  lh«  ton*  qualify  and  playing  aata  of  cana  vartui  platfic  raads,  sfudants  at  tha 
Univarsify  of  South  Dakota  try  to  diitinguish  which  typa  of  raad  Instructor  Lualla 
Bruhn  (bahind  tcraan)  it  using.  Similar  axparimants  wara  conductad  at  Morning- 
tida  Collaga  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  undar  tha  suparvition  of  Prof.  Robart  Lowry. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

rha  most  authantic  book  avar 
publishad  on  this  subjact. 

Makat  it  aaty,  for  baginnar  or 
axpart.  Fully  illustratad.  Prica 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Order  Your 
Bound  Volume 
NOW 


Each  summer  copies  of  the  preening 
school  year’s  issues  of  the  School  Hosiciaii| 
September  to  June  incIusiTe,  are  bonad 
into  fine  books.  'These  bindings  are  in  red 
library  linen  with  stiff  corers.  Gold  let¬ 
tering.  Price,  $4.S5  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  accanpany  all 
orders  whether  for  immediate  or  future 
delivery.  Next  volume  (September,  '47 
to  June,  *48)  will  be  No.  19.  Order  Now. 


Ona  taek  Vol.  16  and  17  still  availabt*. 


Experiments  Scotch 
Plastic  Reed  Myth 

To  the  question,  "Is  any  plastic  reed 
equal  to  a  cane  reed  in  playing  ease  or' 
tone  qualityr’  most  professional  players 
and  woodwind  instructors  are  likely  to 
reply  with  an  emphatic  "No Yet,  a 
recent  series  of  unusual  tests  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota  and.  Independent¬ 
ly,  at  Momlngside  College,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Indicate  the  endurance  and  uni- 
formHy  of  plastic  reeds  over  selected 
canes.  The  experiments  show  that  It  is 
almost  Impossible  for  the  practiced  ear  to 
differentiate  between  the  tone  of  any 
player  or  group  of  players  alternately 
using  plastic  and  cane  reeds. 

The  plastic  and  cane  reed  experiments 
were  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Ralph  Fulghum,  former  Sousa  band- 
man  and  now  director  of  bands  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Concurrent 
with  these  tests.  Prof.  Robert  Lowry,  di¬ 
rector  of  bands  at  Mdrningside  College, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  also  conducted  inde¬ 
pendent  experiments. 

Standard  procedure  in  the  reed  tests 
was  to  let  each  player  first  warm  up 
with  a  frosted  plastic  reed  most  similar 
to  the  reed  he  had  been  using.  The  play¬ 
ers  then  tried  to  identify  cane  versus  plas¬ 
tic  reeds  as  they  were  alternated  on  an 
Instrument  played  behind  the  screen  by 
an  instructor.  An  analysis  of  the  answers 
showed  that  most  of  the  listeners  were 
merely  guessing  as  to  which  reed  was  be¬ 
ing  played  and  that  the  tone  quality  of 
cane  and  plastic  reeds  were  almost  uni¬ 
form  throughout.  The  new  Selmer  Frosted 
Plastic  Reeds  were  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ments. 

America  Wants  Music 
Training  in  Schools 

Chicago— To  tell  music  educators  how 
the  program  of  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference  will  help  them  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  music  training  programs,  the 
AMC  distributed  thousands  of  copies  of 


a  folder  on  its  program  at  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  (inference  biennial  con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit,  April  17-24.  The 
folder  points  out  the  common  cause  of 
the  AMC  and  music  educators,  and  how 
AMC  is  already  cooperating  with  educa¬ 
tors  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  six-page  pamphlet,  titled 
"America  Wants  Music  Training  in  the 
Schools,”  AMC  says  its  recently  com¬ 
pleted  National  Survey  of  Public  Inter¬ 
est  in  Music  helps  make  clear  to  educa¬ 
tors  and  the  Industry  the  "right  directions 
and  best  roads  to  follow  in  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  how  our  schools  and 
educational  systems  can  make  enjoyment 
of  music  a  more  important  part  of  the 
lives  of  more  Americans.” 

However,  the  AMC  recognises  that  the 
"concerted  and  untiring  efforts  of  all  will 
be  required  to  bring  about  the  expansion 
of  musical  opportunity  desired  by  the 
American  public.  The  AMC  pledges  its 
assistance  to  the  MENC  In  carrying  out 
the  major  objectives  of  its  long-range  ad¬ 
vancement  program  but  the  AMC  also 
seeks  the  cooperation  and  help  of  the 
MENC  in  achieving  its  goal  of  ‘More 
Music  for  More  Americans'.” 

Says  the  AMC  leaflet:  “EMucators  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  making  pos¬ 
sible  music  training  in  the  schools.”  A 
survey  table  is  reproduced  that  shows  30.8 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  lO-to-14  year 
old  bracket  got  at  least  part  of  their 
music  lessons  as  part  of  school  work  as 
against  12.9  percent  of  those  now  In  the 
30-to-39  group. 

Nevertheless,  the  AbIC  maintains  that 
"far  too  much  of  music  taken  ‘as  part  of 
school  work’  Is  actually  after  school  hours 
and  without  credit  for  the  student  Par¬ 
ents  have  indicated  in  this  survey  that 
music  should  be  taught  during  school 
‘hours  and  for  credit.”  Also,  instruction 
on  musical  Instruments  usually  Is  not 
paid  for  out  of  tax-supported  school 
funds  as  the  survey  shows  85  percent  of 
the  public  desires. 

The  AMC  points  out  "where  some  of 
the  weaknesses"  may  be  In  instrumental 
instruction.  A  survey  table  shows  that 
73.3  percent  of  those  who  play  wind  in¬ 
struments  got  some  of  their  training  in 
schools  whereas  only  12.1  percent  of  the 
piano  players  did. 
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How  to  Play  the  Clarinet 


Jhs,  ^IcudneiidiA,  (^obwut, 

Allan  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Caroline 


Trills  and  Articulation 

I  have  promised  you  a  column  on  Trills 
and  on  Articulation  this  month.  There 
are  several  thlngrs  I  should  like  to  say 
to  you  which  I  hope  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  column  for  this  month ;  so  please 
forgive  my  postponement  of  a  discussion 
of  Articulation  until  our  last  column  for 
June.  Here  are  some  things  for  you  to 
think  about: 

Chamber  Music 

If  you  will  forgive  a  personal  note,  I 
should  like  to  mention  a  most  stimulating 
experience  which  has  been  mine  within 
the  past  week.  Our  Duke  University 
Music  Department  was  asked  to  be  the 
guest  department  in  the  annual  Chamber 
Music  Festival  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Three  of  us  made  the  350  mile 
trip  to  Athens  to  participate  in  a  festival 
which  Included  two  concerts  by  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
two  concerts  by  the  Kroll  String  Quartet 
in  addition  to  our  concert. 

May  I  only  say  that  if  you  are  willing 
to  put  yourself  through  the  discipline  of 
becoming  a  fine  artist  on  your  Instrument 
the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  and,  especially,  of  playing  in 
small  instrumental  groups  will  more  than 
repay  you.  I  was  thankful  for  the  hard 
work  which  is  a  part  of  my  background 
which  made  possible  the  great  fun  I 
realized  from  playing  this  chamber  music 
program.  For  us  clarinetists  our  pro¬ 
gram  included  the  Trio  for  Viola  "and 
Clarinet  with  Plano  of  Mozart  (K.  498) 
which  is  published  by  Schirmer  for  $1.00 ; 
and  the  Beethoven  Trio,  Op.  11,  written 
originally  for  Clarinet,  Cello  and  Piano. 

Why  don't  you  begin  to  think  about 
playing  chamber  music  with  some  of  those 
good  string  players  around  school  or  in 
your  community?  Begin  with  the  Mozart 
Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  String  Quartet. 
(You  do  need  an  A  clarinet  for  most 
chamber  music  with  strings ;  although  the 
above  works  played  on  our  program  are 
for  B  flat  clarinet.)  At  least  you  should 
play  with  other  wind  players  where 
strings  are  not  available.  Get  together 
a  Woodwind  Quintet  (Flute,  Oboe,  Clar¬ 
inet,  Horn,  Bassoon)  and  go  to  work.  It's 
really  great  fun.  Or  get  another  clarinet 
player  or  two  and  go  after  some  clarinet 
duets  and  trios.  Remember :  Langenus 
Book  III,  pub.  C.  Fischer  for  some  fine 
Duets  and  Trios. 

Don't  be  satlsfled  Just  to  put  in  your 
time  playing  that  band  or  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsal.  Stay  around  after  school  or  get 
together  in  your  home  and  go  after  the 
wonderful  chamber  music  literature  that 
Is  waiting  for  you — as  soon  as  you  be¬ 
come  a  good  technician.  Your  whole  ap¬ 
proach  to  playing — tone  quality,  intona¬ 
tion,  ensemble  balance,  general  musical 
sensitivity — will  develop  If  only  you  will 
look  into  this  most  effective  channel  of 
musical  activity.  BVBRY  fine  player  1 
know  has  been  through  this  phase  of 
music  and  holds  it  very  dear  to  his  heart 
The  finest  concert  artists  occasionally  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  in  a  little  chamber  music 
at  a  friend's  home  where  they  can  play 
with  a  few  other  fine  players  for  a  small 
group  of  devoted  friends. 


What's  for  This  Summer? 

Again,  this  year  as  last,  may  I  ask 
you  whether  you  will  SPE3ND  or  SAVE 
your  summer  vacation?  The  summer 
months  should  mean  for  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hit  your  clarinet  practice  hard. 
You  do  have  time  to  work  at  it  in  summer 
without  all  the  conflicts  of  a  busy  school 
program.  How  about  It  .  .  .  won't  you  try 
to  work  at  our  fine  instrument  this  sum¬ 
mer?  If  you  are  fortunate  you  may  be 
able  to  see  your  way  toward  going  to  one 


of  the  many  fine  summer  music  camps 
or  clinics  available  to  you.  I  shall  be 
teaching  at  two  myself  this  coming  sum¬ 
mer. 

If  you  are  one  of  these  lucky  people 
you  will  have  a  grand  time  playing  music 
and  carrying  on  a  busy  musical  program 
of  practice  along  with  the  fine  experience 
of  being  with  many  other  fine  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  your  own  age  and  interests.  Think 
it  over — and  enroll  now  If  you  can  swing 
going  to  a  camp  or  clinic.  If  you  shopld 
decide  to  stay  at  home  you  can  still  work 
hard.  Try  to  take  lessons  this  summer 
and  be  sure  to  play  in  whatever  summer 
music  program  your  Director  may  carry 
on  in  your  community.  Next  Fall  the 
work  you  have  done  this  summer  will  put 
you  forward  a  good  many  chairs  in  your 
section. 

Remember :  The  older  you  get  the  les.s 
time  you  will  have  for  practice  on  your 
instrument.  Never  will  you  have  more 
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V  Moil  to  us  a  used  genuine  BRETONNEAU 
Reed  and  we  will  return  2  brand  new  ones 
absolutely  free  and  at  no  cost  to  you.  This  offer 
good  until  June  30, 1948  only,  so  don’t  delay. 

EVULDO  CHIASSillllAII  &  CO. 


1595  Broadway 


New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  .  .  .  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAROSLAV  "lERRY"  CIMERA  America's  Foremesf 

Trombone  Artist 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  RECORDED  ami  Teacher 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for  Cornet  and  Trumpet  Solo  Recording  by 
E.  Peefain  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloc  Recorded  by  Cimera's  Star  Pupils 

Write  ier  Free  Folder  — lEBBY  CIMERA.  119  Home  Avenue.  Oak  Park.  Illinois 
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The  FRED  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co 


Musical  Instrument  Makers  Since  1883 
Dept.  S,  60  Broadway  218  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Brooklyn  1 1,  N.  Y.  Chicago  4,  III. 


Perma-Cane 


THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


time  than  you  do  right  now.  The  older 
you  get  the  more  precious  the  commodity 
of  TIME  will  become.  Don't  put  off  mak¬ 
ing  good  use  of  your  summer — SAVE  it. 

RAYMOND  DVORAK 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  deep 
sorrow  for  the  very  unfortunate  accident 
which  caused  Mr.  Dvorak  the  loss  of  one 
arm.  A  derailed  coach,  only  12  miles  from 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  where  Professor  Dvorak 
was  going  to  judge  a  tri-state  musical 
festival,  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  Mr. 
Dvorak's  right  arm.  Mr.  Dvorak  was  my 
Band  Director  while  I  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  it  Ls 
from  him  that  I  have  learned  much  of 
what  I  know  about  Band  technics  and 
conducting  in  general.  I  can  only  say 
that  all  of  us  who  know  Ray,  and  there 
are  a  large  family  of  us,  wish  him  a  very 
speedy  recovery  that  he  may  soon  con¬ 
tinue  the  inspiring  work  that  has  meant 
so  much  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  his 
students  and  who  are  now  his  colleagues. 

TRILLS 

Let's  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. 

Low  K  to  F.  Of  course  you  will  hold 
little  linger  (either  left  or  right)  on  K 
while  moving  the  linger  which  plays  K. 

K  to  F  aharp;  F  sharp  to  O  sharp.  Hold 
linger  on  bottom  note  in  each  case,  mov¬ 
ing  only  finger  which  opens  top  key  pro¬ 
ducing  top  note.  Remember  always  on 
trills  that  INTONATION  CAN  BE 
SLIGHTLY  FAULTY  for  sake  of  greater 
SPEED  OP  TRILLING.  Of  course  you 
must  arrive  at  best  possible  intonation 
even  on  fast  trills— but  speed  will  hide 
minor  flaws  in  intonation.  Generally — 
.*<l>eed  is  the  thing  that  needs  to  concern 
you  most  on  trills. 

Low  B  flat  to  B  uatural.  Must  use 
little  key  located  between  the  2nd  and 
3rd  rings  of  the  right  hand.  This  key 
is  depressed  by  the  third  finger  of  right 
hand  and  produces  B  natural,  of  course 
with  the  1st  finger  right  hand  remaining 
down. 

Low  A  flat  to  A;  A  flat  to  B  flat.  Leave 
little  Anger  right  hand  down  on  A  Aat 
moving  only  3rd  Anger  (when  going  to  A) 
or  2nd  and  3rd  Angers  (when  going  to  l’> 
Aat). 

Low  B  to  C  sharp.  No  way  out — must 
Anger  normally  unless  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  an  articulated  G  sharp 
key,  which  you  would  of  course  hold  down 
moving  only  the  right  hand  Anger. 

Low  C  sharp  to  D.  Must  release  C  sharp 
key  as  you  play  D.  Otherwise  the  D 
will  be  too  sharp. 

Low  C  sharp  to  D  sharp.  No  way  out 
— must  Anger  D  sharp  with  bottom  side 
key  of  right  hand ;  at  same  time  removing 
3rd  and  4  th  Anger.s  of  left  hand.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  forked 
B  Aat  ring  (on  3rd  hole  of  left  hand) 
you  of  course  need  merely  leave  C  sharp 
as  is  and  raise  the  2nd  Anger  left  hand. 

Low  C  or  C  sharp  to  F.  Fancy  Anger¬ 
ing.  Hold  bottom  note  (C  or  C  sharp) 
down  and  merely  add  the  two  bottom  side 
keys  of  right  hand. 

Low  D  to  E  flat.  Use  either  left  or  right 
key  for  E  Aat.  I  would  suggest  preference 
for  keeping  Angering  in  same  hand — using 
left  hand. 

Low  E  flat  to  F.  Best  to  play  E  Aat 
with  bottom  side  key  of  right  hand  thus 
freeing  left  hand  for  fast  movement — pick¬ 
ing  up  1st  and  2nd  Angers  of  left  hand. 
(E  Aat  to  E — play  E  Aat  with  left  hand; 
picking  up  the  2nd  and  3rd  Angers.  If 
you  bold  bottom  side  key  right  hand  down 
on  E  the  E  will  be  too  sharp.) 

Throat  F  to  F  sharp.  Be  sure  to  use 
two  bottom  side  keys  of  right  hand  for  F 
sharp. 

(Please  turn  to  page  42) 
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VIBRANCY  OF  CANE 
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The  Color  Tells  the  Strength 

B«  fwr*  to  apocify  color  wanted 
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FifSt  nota  H  NBC-CBS-MlWI  01  CMci|i 

IN  a  few  short  we^  Perma-Caiio  Reeds  have 
beceoM  the  first  dmee  of  the  finest  ■nsiciane 
so  tlM  air,  theatrea  and  night  ciubs.  Perma- 
Cane'a  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  ont-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  speciaily  cut 
cane  resda  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
piastic  that  makes  it  durabie,  waterproof,  and 
oniids  a  "heart"  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  barehneas  or  buss. 
Every  reed  play*-  Menay-Baek  Ganrantoa. 

Uisd  sad  EndoTMd  by  the  Reed  SoefioM  of 
NEIL  80NCHU.  WOODY  HEEMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  sad  Other  laada. 

Ericas  to  U.  S.  A.: 

Qorinot  50c  •  Alto  Sax.  65c 
Tonor  Sax.  75c 

Md  ly  All  Lsadlaf  Osalon  or  Write  to: 


10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  5>/2  Hard. 

•  •  • 

AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 

Ask  Tout  Dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Deru  Reeds,  made  in  France,  now  available. 
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5000  EDUCATORS  MEET  IN  DETROIT 


6500  SMs  FROM  113 
SCHOOLS  MAKE  TRI  STATE 
BLAZE  OF  SOUND  AND  COLOR 

By  Robert  Martin 

Enid,  Okla. — More  than  6,500  hi^h  school 
and  junior  school  musicians  fllied  this 
town  with  a  blase  of  color  and  a  blare  of 
music  April  14-17  as  they  came  from  113 
schools  in  six  states  for  the  16th  Annual 
Trl-State  Band  festival,  sponsored  by  Enid 
and  Phillips  university. 

The  youngrsters  took  part  in  many  con¬ 
tests — vocal  solo,  instrumental  solo,  en¬ 
semble,  band,  orchestra,  chorus  and 
marching  events.  These  are  under  the 
over-all  direction  of  Milburn  E.  Carey, 
Phillips  band  conductor. 

They  performed  for  such  outstanding 
conductors  and  musicians  as  Ferde  Grofe 
(composer  of  "Grand  Canyon"  and  "Mis¬ 
sissippi"  suites),  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  di¬ 
rector  of  National  Music  camp;  Dr.  A. 
Austin  Harding,  University  of  Illinois 
band  chief ;  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Bill 
Sears,  twlrler  extraordinary  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

NEW  GROFE  NUMBER 

The  Band  festival  participants  heard 
Ferde  Grofe  Introduce  a  new  tone  poem — 
his  flrst  for  school  bands.  The  number 
was  inspired  by  last  year’s  festival.  Grofe 
dedicated  it  to  the  festival  and  the  Phillipe 
university  concert  band,  which  he  directed 
in  the  premiere  of  the  number,  called 
"Phllllplana.” 

Some  of  the  better  high  school  musicians 
at  the  festival  had  a  real  thrill  when 
they  were  chosen  to  bo  In  the  Tri-State 
Band  orchestra  or  chorus  of  the  grand 
flnale  concert.  The  visiting  Judges  re¬ 
hearsed  this  group  of  850  youngsters  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  festival  and  directed 
it  In  two  concerts  on  the  closing  day.  The 
chance  to  play  under  the  baton  of  a 
Grofe  or  a  Harding  or  a  Simon  or  a  Maddy 
comes  seldom,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
worked  hard  to  please. 

Dr.  Maddy  took  occasion  at  the  final 
concert  to  announce  publicly  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  schools  over  the  country  should  put 
as  much  money  and  effort  into  forming 
and  maintaining  school  orchestras  as  they 
do  school  bands.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  are  100  orchestras  to  one  band  out¬ 
side  of  school  and  10  bands  to  one  orches¬ 
tra  sponsored  by  schools. 

Schools  winning  sweepstake.s  awards 
for  the  most  points  compiled  in  their  class 
were  Class  A — Enid  ;  Class  B — Stillwater, 
Okla.;  Class  C — ^Watonga.  Okla.;  Junior 
High — Taft  (Oklahoma  City).  Classen 
High  School  of  Oklahoma  City  won  the 
annual  Phillipe  university  Band  plaoque 
for  the  Outstanding  Concert  Band  per¬ 
formance. 


Carolina  Twirler 


TALENTED  BsHy  Lendreu  holds  rank 
of  captain  of  majorette*  of  the  An¬ 
drew*  High  School  Band  of  Andrew*, 
S.  C.,  directed  by  Harriton  Elliott,  A 
piani*t  and  cornetist,  *ha  ha*  an  iden¬ 
tical  twin  *i*tar  who'*  al*o  a  major¬ 
ette.  The  Andrew*  band  won  a  Supe¬ 
rior  rating  in  the  recent  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Mu*ic  Festival  competition. 


The  festival  was  conceived  as  some¬ 
thing  to  stimulate  music  Interest  and 
proficiency  among  school  musiciana  It 
began  In  1933  with  barely  2,000  attending. 
Its  steady  growth  shows  it  Is  a  sound  Idea 
well  carried  out. 

"I  make  a  lot  of  friends,  have  a  lot  of 
fun  and  learn  a  lot,”  summed  up  one 
participating  bandsman  from  Texas. 

"The  festival  Is  the  most  inspiring 
thing  that  could  happen  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,"  declared  Dr.  Simon. 


RayDvorakinTragic  Accident 

ENID,  OKLAHOdMA— At  last  rspoi^, 
Ray  Dvorak,  director  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Band,  was  making  excellent 
progress  in  recovering  from  the  tragic 
railroad  accident  which  caused  the  loss 
of  one  arm  as  well  as  other  serious  in¬ 
juries.  While  the  entire  musical  world 
joins  in  heartfelt  sympathy  over  the  great 
misfortune  which  has  befallen  one  of  our 
most  beloved  directors,  Mr.  Dvorak  has 
remained  in  fine  spirits  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  courage  and  cheerfulness  un¬ 
dimmed.  The  train  wreck  occurred  just 
outside  of  Enid,  where  Hr.  Dvorak  was 
traveling  to  direct  the  Tri-State  Festival 
Band. 


NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED 
DURING  BANNER  3-DAY 
MENC  MEET  IN  APRIL 

Detroit,  Mich. — Music  was  in  the  air 
and  everywhere  in  the  Motor  City  during 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
held  here  from  April  19th  through  22nd,  as 
more  than  5,000  teachers  and  directors 
thronged  to  the  11th  biennial  meeting  from 
every  part  of  this  country  and  from  many 
Latin  American  nations  as  well. 

The  Conference  was  preceded  by  a 
three-day  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Music 
Educators  Conference,  during  which 
massed  instrumental  groups  and  choirs 
representing  more  than  100  parochial 
schools  performed. 

BIG  SCHEDULE 

A  schedule  rich  in  concert  performances 
by  both  top-notch  professional  artists  and 
school  musicians  was  provided  for  the 
visiting  educators.  The  opening  concert 
featured  the  Detroit  Symphony,  with  the 
Wayne  University  Band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Graham  Overgard  following  uj) 
with  a  program  of  contemporary  music 
on  the  next  night. 

Other  concerts  which  thrilled  large  con¬ 
vention  audiences  were  grfven  by  the  De¬ 
troit  High  Schools,  the  Michigan  State 
Festival  groups.  University  of  Michigan 
Band  under  William  Revelll,  the  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Band,  and  many  other  high  school 
and  college  bands,  orchestras  and  choirs. 

OFFICERS  EHLiEXIlTED 

During  the  business  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  Charles  M.  Dennis,  director 
of  music  education  of  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools,  was  elected  president  of ' 
the  MENC,  succeeding  Luther  A.  Rich- 
man,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  who  became  1st  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Marg^ierite  V.  Hood  of  the  U.  of 
Michigan  was  elected  2nd  vice  president. 
Members-at-large  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  were  Marlon  Flagg  of  Dallas, 
Texas ;  Wayne  S.  Hertz  of  State  College, 
Eilensberg,  Wn.,  and  Joseph  Skornicka  of 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

New  members  of  the  Music  Educators 
Research  Council  are  Lloyd  V.  Punchess 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Glenn  Glldersleeve 
of  Madison  SUte  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. ;  George  Howerton  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Also  Thurber  Madison  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  James  Nitdterson  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  Harold  Spivacke,  chief  of 
the  music  division  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Canadian  Band  Thrills  M  E  N  C 


The  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada,  Concert  Band  under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  Rsher,  B.  A.  gave  an  outstanding  concert  et  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  in  Detroit.  They  played  a  program  of  all  British  music  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  educators. 


Detroit,  Jfich. — WTien  Luther  A.  Rich- 
inan,  retiring  president  of  the  MKXC, 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  our  good 
neighbor,  Canada,  through  the  »>iennial 
Conference  at  Detroit,  he  .sent  Craham 
Overgard  (SM  April,  Page  4)  scouting  for 
a  representative  school  band  of  that  great 
Dominion.  The  search  was  short,  sweet, 
and  decisive,  and  the  i»erformance  of  the 
Barrie,  Ontario,  High  School  Concert  Band 
at  the  Masonic  Temple  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  was  one  its  fortunate  audience 
will  not  soon  forget 

Director  W.  A.  f'isher,  B.  A.,  gave  a 
program  of  all  British  music  and  the  band 
played  those  numbers  with  typical  mili¬ 
tary  precision  yet  with  -symphonic  under¬ 
standing,  warm  and  mellowed  for  Indoor 
performance. 

From  a  school  population  of  550  the 


Barrie  band  by  American  standards  would 
fall  in  Class  B.  It  could  easily  have ; 
comi>eted  with  Class  A  bands  in  national  i 
contest  days.  | 

Director  Fisher's  band  has  won  so  many  i 
honors  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that , 
it  has  lately  been  barred  from  competi- 1 
tlon.  From  a  meager  start  with  students 
purchasing  their  own  instruments,  uni¬ 
forms,  stands  and  even  music,  they  worked 
their  way  through  self-.supported  j>er- 
formances,  to  a  place  of  endearment  in 
the  hearts  of  their  community.  Only 
three  of  the  present  soloists  have  received 
specialised  instruction  on  their  instru¬ 
ments.  The  band  is  a  product  of  group 
instruction  obviously  reflecting  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  organisation  in  its  love  for 
good  music  and  the  joy  of  making  it.  ] 


After  their  brillient  concert  in  the  Cethedrel  Auditorium  of  the  Metonic  Temple  in 
Detroit  young  bandsmen  from  Barrie  had  themselves  a  good  time  visiting  the  ashibi- 
tors  booths  and  investigating  the  fine  qualities  of  the  many  makes  of  instruments  on  dis¬ 
play.  They  are:  Don  Reid,  Paul  Palmer,  Mary  Ann  Hamilton,  Ted  Hutchings,  Don  Bates. 


Missourians  Hold  Three 
Big  Spring  Festivais 

Libourn,  Mo. — The  Southeast  Missouri 
High  School  Band  As.vociation  recently 
completed  three  successful  Spring  Festi¬ 
vals.  The  Association  is  divided  into 
three  Divisions,  each  having  its  own 
Spring  Band  Festival.  The  Northern 
Division,  made  up  of  Perryville,  Jackson, 
Cape  Uirardeau,  Chaffee,  Sikeston,  and 
Charleston,  held  their  Fesrtival  at  Chaffee, 
with  Mr.  O.  T.  Honey,  Chaffee  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  In  charge. 

Schools  making  up  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion.  Kennett,  Wardell,  Gideon.  Dilbourn, 
Bragg  City,  Hayward,  and  Portageville, 
held  their  Festival  at  Wardell,  with  Band- 
nvaster  J.  Morgan  Harris,  of  Wardell,  in 
charge. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Swanagon,  Band  Director  at 
Parma,  had  charge  of  the  Western  Divi¬ 
sional  Festival,  held  at  Parma  ;  schools  at¬ 
tending  were  Parma,  Dexter,  Risco, 
Malden,  Morehouse,  Popular  Bluff,  and 
Doniphan. 

Mr.  tJeorge  C.  Wil.son,  Director  of 
Bands  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  was 
guest  conductor  and  critic  for  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Festivals;  the  Western 
Division  had  as  its  critic  and  guest  con¬ 
ductor  Mr.  T.  W.  Paschedag,  of  West 
Frankfort,  Illinois. 

The  Southeast  Mis.souri  High  School 
Band  As.sociation,  organised  three  years 
ago.  now  has  a  membership  of  23  schools. 
It  sponsors  three  yearly  activities,  a  Fall 
Marching  Festival,  the  Spring  Festival.'-, 
and  a  Summer  Festival.  In  addition,  it 
encourages  other  musical  activities,  such 
as  exchange  programs  between  neigiibor- 
ing  .schools.  Plans  are  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  band  clinic  to  be  held  at 
Jackson,  April  18,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  I.<eHoy  Ma.son,  Director  of  Band.s  at 
Jackson. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are  as  fol- 
{  tows :  Mr.  R.  L.  Morris,  Popular  Bluff, 
1  President ;  Mr.  Melvin  Leimer,  Perryville. 
I  Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  W.  I*  Gidden.", 
Lilbourn,  Sec'y-Treasurer. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS  BOOST  STRINGS 


STRINGS  kit  a  n«w  high  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  succassful  AII>Stata  Orchestra  Festival  held  recently  In  Allentown. 


Carolinans  Hold  First 

District  Band  Festival 


New  Hope  for  Strings 
Evidenced  in  Orchestra  ! 
Festival  in  Allentown 

Alleutown,  Pa. — ^Who  said:  “There  l.s  a 
shortaae  In  schools  of  Viola  players. 
Cellos,  Basses,  Violins?” 

181  players  from  113  communities  of 
the  Keystone  State  including  70  Violinists, 
24  Violists,  16  Cellists  and  14  Bassists 
played  in  the  Tenth  All-State  Orchestra 
Festival  sponsored  recently  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Music  Elducators  Association,  an 
Affiliate  of  Music  I^ucators  National 
I'onference  and  a  Branch  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Bducation  Association.  This  event 
was  held  this  year  In  the  Senior  High 
.School  Auditorium  of  Allentown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

To  qualify  for  participation  in  the 
Pennsylvania  All-State  Orchestra  Festival 
which  convenes  annually  in  a  different 
.section  of  the  state,  a  student  must  have 
earned  a  very  high  rating  at  auditions 
in  his  respe<-tive  district  Festival.  The 
.State  is  divided  into  nine  separate  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  addition  to  these  high  musical 
standard.s  a  participant  must  also  meet 
high  standards  of  character  and  scholar¬ 
ship  in  regular  academic  subjects  of  the 
school  he  represents. 

This  very  successful  Festival  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Mild¬ 
red  Kemmerer,  su|>ervlsor  of  music  in 
the  Allentown  Schools,  Henry  A.  Soltys 
and  Dr.  C.  U.  Heard. 

Don  V'oorhees.  the  director  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Hour  was  the  guest  conductor 
of  this  1 81 -piece  group  of  schcK)l  musicians, 
tlottfrled  Wilftnger,  violinist  and  I..aurel 
Hurley,  soprano  apiieared  as  guest  artists. 

Two  successive  public  evening  ormcerts 
were  presented  to  over  capacity  audience.s. 
Concerts  were  a  sell-out  more  than  a 
week  previous. 

R.  Leslie  Saunders  Is  President  of  the 
P.M.E.A.  and  Dr.  M.  Claude  Ro.senberry 
Is  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Florence,  S.  C. — In  the  photo  below  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  bands  that  paraded  through 
Florence,  S.  C.  on  April  2nd  are  shown. 
The  band  in  the  foreground  is  the  Yellow- 
jacket  Band  of  Andrews  High  School. 
Band  sponsors  rode  in  convertible  coupes 
in  front  of  the  unit  each  represented. 

The  occasion  was  the  holding  of  the 
state's  first  District  Music  Festival.  803 
musicians  from  schools  in  the  southeast 
area  of  the  State  participated.  There  were 
10  bands  entered. 

Adjudicators  were ;  James  Christian 
Pfohl  and  J.  W.  Flora,  David.son  College, 
Instrumental ;  Lloyd  Bender,  Winthrup 
College,  Voice  and  Ed  (lavin,  Columbia, 


S.  C.  and  Edwin  Oerschefski,  Converse 
College,  Plano. 

The  Florence  Festivdl  was  successful 
and  will  become  an  annual  event  in  that 
city.  Meanwhile  music  directors  In  other 
areas  of  the  state  are  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  di.strict  festivals  in  their 
sections. 

The  committee  which  produced  the 
Florence  Festival  was  composed  of  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Graham,  Carolyn  Wall.s  and  W.  S. 
Basden,  finance  and  arrangements ;  Sam 
Hensley  and  Newell  Fogle,  program ;  Ver¬ 
non  Stassen,  publicity ;  and  Harrison 
Elliott,  promotion. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  bends  parade  through  the  straats  of  Florence  in  the  state's  first 
District  Festivet,  with  ten  high  school  bands  participating  from  Southeast  territory. 


CATCHING  THEIR  BREATH  between  eppeerencet  in  the  whirlwind  Tri- 
Stete  schedule,  Director  Herold  Fisher  of  Stillweter,  Oklahome,  end  his 


bandsmen  enjoy  the  balmy  April  weather  on  the  Phillips  University  campus 
at  Enid,  Okie.,  where  the  huge  festival  was  held  with  more  than  6500  SM's. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SPECTACULAR  demonstrations  of  school  music  in 
action  is  provided  annually  by  the  thousands  o<  high  school  students  who 
flock  to  the  Tri-State  Festival  held  on  the  quiet  campus  of  Phillips  University 
in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and,  for  three  glorious  spring  days,  play  and  sing  to  their 
heart’s  content  This  year  almost  7000  SM’s  from  113  Southwest  schools 
crowded  into  Enid  for  the  16th  annual  festival.  The  smooth-running  program, 
managed  by  Phillips  Band  Director  Milburn  Carey,  provided  a  star-studded 
list  of  big  names  ^o  conduct  the  massed  bands  orchestras  and  choral  groups, 
but  the  spotlight  remained  on  the  school  musicians  themselves.  As  this  pic¬ 
ture  story  shows,  the  Tri-State  has  everything! 


STAG  PARTY  is  anjoyed  by  visiting  bandmastars  as  guasts  of  Phillips  music  fratarnity. 


DR.  EARL  IRONS,  abova,  falls  how  thay  do  it  at 
N.  Taias  Agricultural  Collaga.  Balow,  Oklahoma 
City  bandsman  ralax  with  snow  conas  bafora  antar- 
ing  auditorium  for  final  Grand  Concart  rahaarsal. 


A  School  Musician  Picture  Story 
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:  GROPE  PRESENTS  original  scoro  of  tone  poem  "Phillipiena"  to  MSiburn  E. 
,  loft,  manager  of  Tri-State  and  director  of  Phillips  U.  Band,  to  which  com- 
m  it  dedicated.  It  is  Grofe's  first  work  especially  for  high  school  bands. 


ant  for  "National  Band 
party  for  directors.  Dr. 
musicians  on  broadcast. 


DR.  PRANK  SIMON  outlines  his  f 
Clinic  of  the  Air"  during  talk  at  star 
Simon's  program  will  feature  school 


campus 

D  SM't. 


tWNPALL  OP  PARIS"  It  picked  out  by  percuulon  authority  Bill  Ludwig,  left, 
Phillips  bandsman  Gerry  Godfrey  during  a  percussion  contest  Intermission. 


DR.  JOSEPH  E.  MADDY  rehearses 
first  Tri-State  Symphony  for  appear¬ 
ance  at  Grand  Pestival  Concert. 


ft' 


\ 
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Manassas,  Va. — Busy  is  the  word  for 
Michael  Ronca,  instructor  of  bands  in 
Xokesville  and  Manassas  High  School  of 
Prince  William  County,  Va.  Since  he  took 
hold  of  the  reins  of  the  already  organised 
Nokesville  band,  it  has  already  shown 
higher  standards  as  a  band  unit.  In 
Nokesville  the  band  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  civic  organisations.  The 
band  is  a  vital  organ  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  the  activities  at  school. 
It  has  represented  ithelf  in  important  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  communities,  and  has  won 
the  applause  of  spectators  at  the  half¬ 
time  performances  at  night  football  games. 
The  Nokesville  High  School  band  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  musical  units  in 
the  Northern  part  of  Virginia. 

The  Manas-sas  School  band  had  its  in¬ 
ception  this  term,  a.s  the  town  of  Manassas 
felt  the  need  of  a  band.  Within  one  month 
two  thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  ail 
community  organizations  to  equip  the 
band.  This  enthusiastic  group  of  flfty-flve 


students,  after  six  months'  of  diligent 
training,  made  its  flrst  public  appearance 
in  concert  on  May  6th  when  a  joint  con¬ 
cert  was  given  with  both  school  bands  in 
the  historic  town  of  Manassas,  where 
many  important  Civil  War  Battles  were 
fought.  The  town  is  thirty  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Although  at  present 
there  are  few  school  bands  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  within  a  year  or  so  there  will  be 
great  doings  in  band  affairs  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Director  Ronca  sees 
unlimited  possibilities. 

Mr.  Ronca,  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
studied  under  Prof.  Arturo  Ungaro,  a 
pupil  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  He  has  an 
impressive  record  of  accomplishments, 
having  organized  fine  musical  units  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
He  played  with  University  of  Arkansas 
.Symphony  Orchestra,  also  with  Portland 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
While  in  the  service,  he  played  with 
I  Army  bands  for  three  years. 


DIRECTOR  OF  TWO  fast-coming  Virginia  bands,  Michael  Ronca  divides  his  time  be¬ 
tween  the  new  Manassas  Band,  above,  and  his  outstanding  group  at  Nokesville,  Va. 


By  Marjorie  Anderson 

Batavia  Grade  School  Orchestra 
Batavia,  III. 

Paul  H’.  Peebies,  Director 


There  l.s  a  girl  in  the  I..oui8e  White 
School  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  who  really  de¬ 
serves  some  praise.  She  is  Mary  Pinner, 
a  thirteen  year  old,  brown-eyed  blonde. 
Mary  in  half  of  a  set  of  twins  and  plays 
flrst  chair  clarinet  in  our  grade  school 
band  and  orchestra  and  third  clarinet  in 
our  high  school  band. 

Mary  sings  alto  In  the  grade  school  Olee 
Club  and  Girls'  Sextette.  She  .sings  duets 
with  her  twin  sister,  Martha,  is  a  cheer 
leader,  is  active  in  school  erganizations, 
and  Girl  Scouts.  To  top  it  off  she  gets 
a  Very  Good  average  in  grades. 

Two  years  ago  Mary  won  flrst  place  In 
both  the  district  and  state  music  contests. 


MARY  PENNER.  Befavie,  III. 

Dast  year  she  won  flrst  place  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  and  second  place  at  the  state 
contest  and  also  played  in  the  grade 
school  band  which  won  flrst  place  at  both 
the  district  and  state  contests. 

Mary  is  studying  piano  and  hopes  to 
bet'ome  a  concert  pianist.  Kvery  since 
she  started  taking  lessons  on  the  clarinet 
three  years  ago,  Mary  and  her  sister  have 
won  top  honors  in  the  practicing  contest 
sponsored  by  the  school. 

With  talent,  ability  and  will  to  work, 
Mary  will  probably  get  her  wish  and  be¬ 
come  a  concert  pianist. 

(Honorable  mention,  “School  Musicians 
in  the  Hews"  contest.) 


Community  Support  Builds 
Two  Virginia  Bands  Fast 


SM*s  in  the  News 

VERSATU  IS  THE  WORD 
FOR  BATAVIA’S  MARY 


OUTSTANDING  among  Northern  Virginia  bandt  it  fhit  Nokatvilla  High  School  Band, 
which  hat  a  fine  record  of  participation  in  all  civic  avantt  in  itt  area  of  the  ttate. 


Outstanding  Features 
Coming  in  Your  June 
SM.  Don't  Miss  It! 
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Mouthpiece  Refacing 

write  for  prices 
end  information 

Conevoy-McCoy 

Box  31  Springfield,  III. 


fioipDWUd 

By  John  Harpham 


Texans  Get  Tips  at  Percussion  Clinic 


ALEXANDRIA,  INDIANA — The  nswly-un!formad  Alexandria  High  School  Band  of  70 
sfudanft  is  curranHy  pointing  for  tha  State  and  District  contests,  with  intentions  of 
repeating  their  1st  Division  performance  in  both  competitions  last  year.  Directed  by 
Carroll  H.  Copeland,  tha  band  enjoys  full  community  support,  which  was  recently 
demonstrated  by  contributions  of  more  then  $5000  received  over  a  three-weah  period 
for  new  b-and  uniforms.  The  school  swing  band,  top  photo,  plays  for  school  functions. 


Xu  sooner  had  the  teardrops  died  on 
last  month's  sob  story  in  this  space,  be¬ 
moaning  the  api>arent  demise  of  the  school 
dance  band,  than 
Lite  mailman  panted 
in  with  a  letter 
from  Jim  Kotevldi, 
S.M  from  tlary,  In¬ 
diana,  stating  that 
the  situation  was 
not  nearly  so  bad 
as  it  appeared  to 
these  watery  old 
eyes.  In  fact,  said 
young  Mr.  Kote- 
vich,  he  and  some 
pals  had  a  combo 
that,  once  heard, 
would  resolve  all  doubts  in  anyone’s  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  thing  called 
Swing  had  turned  up  its  toes  and  died. 
Next  month’s  news  section  will  feature  a 
.story  and  some  pictures  about  this  live- 
wire  outfit,  all  of  which  reminds  us  .  .  . 
how  deei>  is  the  rug  l)eing  cut  in  your 
precinct? 

*  •  • 

While  Dr.  C.  K.  Garland  and  Charles 
Liee  Hill  are  having  a  i>ollte  debate  up 
front  as  to  whether  or  not  Swing  .should 
even  be  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  other  members  of  our  cultural 
family,  we  might  as  well  add  a  few  fuzzy 
thoughts  to  the  general  confusion,  lict’s 
Itegin  by  conceding  a  point  to  both  slde.s. 
Certainly  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Garland  points 
out,  that  a  few  publishers  will  ovfr-pro- 
mote  cheap,  bad  music  for  the  sake  of 
quick  sales  and  nothing  else.  It  is  also 
true,  as  Mr.  Hill  says,  that  worthwhile 
publications  in  the  Swing  idiom  can  ac¬ 
complish  many  of  the  objectives  of  music 
education.  And,  from  where  we  sit,  it 
would  seem  that  many  publishers  who 
promote  school  band  and  orchestra  music 
in  the  modern  idiom  are  making  a  sincere 
erri>rt  to  include  better  types  of  Swing 
arrangements  in  their  list-s. 

It  is  also  too  often  true  that  a  cheap, 
lla.shy  jive  number  ma.v  offer  an  easy  out 
to  a  harried  bandmaster  and  busy  bands¬ 
men.  But  most  directors  would  prefer  to 
play  nothing  but  selections  of  real  musical 
worth.  In  any  idiom,  than  have  to  resort 
to  the  ea.sy  expediency  of  ,second-rate 
popular  music.  Overcrowded  teaching 
.sc'hedules  and  the  reaction  of  concert 
audiences  must  come  in  for  equal  shares 
of  the  blame  for  this  .sort  of  makeshift. 

,Swlng  numbers  with  musical  merit  are 
being  written  and  arranged,  and  they 
should  ,serve  a  purpose  in  the  total  picture 
of  music  education.  The  time  to  watch 
out  is  when  we  find  ourselves  justifying 
a  musical  form  on  the  grounds  that  it's 
popular  and  cas.v.  Good  music  is  often 
un|K>puIar  .  .  .  and  never  easy. 


FACULTY  for  the  recent  percussion  clinic  held  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  included, 
I.  to  r.,  Robert  Froelich  and  Jesse  James,  of  Corpus  Christi;  Harold  Mulky  of  Freer; 
Joyce  Felts,  AHen;  Miss  Geraldine  Ball,  Houston;  Harold  Luckman,  and  Jig  Adams. 


Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — The  Corpu.s 
Christi  Junior  College  recently  was  host  to 
probably  the  first  percussion  clinic  ever 
held  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jesse  James,  the  salesman  for  the 
local  music  store,  the  Horn  Shop,  was 
the  originator  of  the  idea.  As  he  travels 
over  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  around 
Corpus  Christ!  and  listens  to  the  different 
school  bands  rehearse  there  is  one  sec¬ 
tion  that  is  often  unusually  bad — the  per¬ 
cussion.  It  seems  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  teaching  of  these  instruments  is  very 
limited  in  many  cases. 

About  a  hundred  drummers  showed  up 


for  the  all-day  -session,  and  the  rumbling 
of  drums  sounded  for  miles  around.  The 
faculty  consisted  of  Miss  Geraldine  Ball, 
from  the  Houston  Symphony,  and  local 
drummers,  Mr.  Mike  Bosen  and  Grady 
Barnes,  who  are  X.A.R.D.  members. 

The  program  was  as  follows :  Registra¬ 
tion  at  the  college  at  9  :30  a.m.,  assembly- 
in  college  auditorium  at  10  a.m. ;  classes 
in  snare,  tympani,  marimba,  bass,  cymbals 
and  traps  at  10  :30  a.m. ;  lunch  at  12  noon  ; 
continuation  of  .sectional  instruction  at 
1 :30  p.m.,  rehearsal  of  percussion  groups 
with  college  band  at  2  :30  p.m. :  and  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  clinic  band  at  3  :30  p.m. 
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ARIZONANS  OFFER  BAND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mtate,  and  the  combined  bands  have  been 


Sun  Devil  Band  Grants 
I  Fifteen  $500  Tuition 
Funds  to  Senior  SMs 

Tempt,  Arie<ma — Fifteen  J500  scholar¬ 
ships  for  1948-49  are  being  offered  by  the 
Sun  Devil  Band  of  Arizona  State  College 
at  Tempe,  Arizona,  to  graduating  seniors 
throughout  the  country.  Each  scholar¬ 
ship  represents  $300  in  tuition  and  fees 
plus  $200  toward  the  student’s  room  and 
board. 

Selection  will  be  made  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  prospective  candidates  will  l>e 
auditioned  before  acceptance.  Candidates 
need  not  be  music  majors  but  should  have 
a  comprehensive  musical  background  and 
must  rank  scholastically  in  the  upi>er  half 
of  their  class. 

1948-49  will  be  the  second  year  of  the 
scholarship  program  at  Arizona  State 
since  the  band’s  recent  reorganization. 
During  the  current  year  the  70-piece 
marching  band  performed  at  all  home  foot¬ 
ball  games  and  accompanied  the  football 
team  to  many  out  of  town  and  out  of 
states  game.s.  During  the  spring  term  the 
symphonic  concert  band  has  made  several 
extensive  concert  tours  throughout  the 


SUN  DEVIL  tuba  players  9an9  up  on  Drum  Major  Ray  Davit  durin9  a  rakaartal  break. 
The  band  it  ofFarin9  fifteen  $S00  Scholarthipt. 


in  “MAKE  MINE  MUSIC”  AT  TULSA’S 
1st  MUR  HIGH  BANU  FESTIVAL 


Tulen,  Oklahoma — "Make  mine  music” 
was  the  password  at  the  first  annual 
Junior  High  School  Band  Festival  held  in 
Tulsa.  Olklahoma  on  February  28,  which 
attracted  more  than  700  musicians  from 
eastern  Oklahoma. 

This  was  the  first  festival  for  band 
musicians  from  the  Junior  High  Schools, 
according  to  Carl  Barnett,  Instrumental 
Instructor  at  Horace  Mann  Junior  High 
School,  Tulsa,  who  was  director  of  the 
festival.  Members  of  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  festival  Included  Herald 
Whitney,  Coordinator  of  Music ;  Stuart 
I.>amb,  Cleveland  Junior  High  School ; 
Charles  Costello,  Wilson  Junior  High 
School :  Duke  I/oucks,  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School,  and  Mr.  Barnett,  all  of 
Tulsa. 

Students  from  thirty-four  .schools  en¬ 
tered  and  participated  in  the  festival  and 
all  sessions  were  held  at  the  Will  Rogers 
High  School  in  Tulsa.  From  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  their  band  directors,  475  students 
were  chosen  to  play  in  the  bands.  These 
students  were  assigned  Into  three  bands 
and  began  rehearsals  at  nine  o’clock.  At 
two-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  all  three 
bands  were  assembled  on  the  gymnasium 
fioor  and  each  band  played  two  or  three 
numbers  in  concert,  which  was  open  to 
the  public  and  well  received.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  “Simplicity”  March — ^Loos, 
“Cliffe”  Overture — Thomas,  "Grand  Re¬ 
view”  March — Russell,  “Pioneer”  Over¬ 
ture — Chenette,  Selection  “Dream  Ship” 


— DeLamater,  ‘"rraveler”  Overture — Buch- 
tel,  and  “Mountain  Majesty” — Yoder.  For 
the  final  number  on  the  concert,  the 
combined  bands  played  the  chorale  "Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God” — Cruger. 

’The  directors  for  the  festival  band.^ 
were  Arthur  Johnson.  Director  of  Bands, 
Classen  High  School,'  Oklahoma  City; 
Ronald  Gerard,  Director  of  Music,  Clare- 
more,  Oklahoma ;  and  Duke  Ix>ucks,  In¬ 
strumental  Instructor,  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School,  Tulsa. 


designated  as  the  official  band  of  the 
World  Championship  Rodeo  in  Phoenix. 
An  even  wider  range  of  activities  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  coming  year. 

Arizona  State  College  is  a  co-educa- 
tional  liberal  arts  college  founded  in  1885, 
occupying  120  acres  with  28  modern  build¬ 
ings  less  than  ten  miles  from  Phoenix 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun.  The  proximity 
of  the  college  to  Phoenix  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  students  to  participate  in  the 
city’s  musical  activities,  and  many  .Sun 
Devil  Band  members  are  also  members  of 
the  Phoenix  Symphony. 

Students  interested  in  becoming  candi¬ 
dates  for  Sun  Devil  Band  scholarships 
may  addre.ss  their  inquiries  and  requests 
for  application  blanks  to  Felix  E.  McKer- 
nan.  Band  Conductor,  Arizona  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Tempe,  Arizona. 


TULSA  Junior  HI9I1  ttudonft  porform  in  tko  city's  first  foitival  of  its  kind.  Above 
art  two  of  the  thraa  festival  bands. 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


(PsiJtaLdMotL,  ^  Band, 
and  OJicfuLiJJia 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

■i. 

Dir»ctor,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 

Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


STICKS  AND  CYMBALS 
(Question;  “What  kind  of  drum  sticks 
shuuid  I  buy?  My  director  says  my  sticks 
are  too  ilght.  They  are  1-A."  R.  L.  D., 
Oklahoma. 

Answer:  Bob.  I  don’t  know  whether 
your  1-A  drum  sticks  are  the  right  weight 
or  not  but  I  couid  teii  you  quickly  if  I 
knew  the  purpose  for  which  you  use  them. 
1-A  sticks  are  light  sticks  for  orchestra 
use  generally  but  are  also  ideal  fw  in¬ 
door  band  u-se  if  you  want  a  real  light 
tone  and  do  not  use  a  drum  too  deep.  I 
know  some  drummers  get  in  a  habit  of 
trying  to  use  the  same  pair  of  sticks  for 
all  purposes.  This  is  not  good  drumming 
(Please  turn  to  page  42) 


Oddly,  and  coincldcntly,  several  letters 
have  been  received  lately  which  ask  about 
.suggestions  on  material.^  and  al.so  some 
material  has  l>een  received.  So,  (t  seems 
that  one  mail  will  serve  a.s  a  very  good 
answer  for  other  mail.  From  the  ]>ublish- 
ing  company  Mills  Mu.slc,  Inc.,  I  have  re- 
eeived  several  drum  and  xylophone  solos 
which  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you 
tlirough  this  column.  If  you  have  some 
ambitious  youngsters  in  the  band  or  if 
you  are  a  drummer  who  is  building  your 
own  musical  library,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  these  numbers. 

Of  the  two  snare  drum  solos  received. 
Little  Sue  is  an  interesting,  colorful  and 
easy  little  number  yet  with  enough  op¬ 
portunity  for  showmanship  whereby  even 
the  not-too-experienoed  will  make  a  flne 
showing.  The  paradiddle  and  the  flam  can 
be  freely  used.  The  solo  is  well  marked 
for  expression.  The  second  solo  is  Nancy, 
probably  with  more  possibilities  in  stick¬ 
ing  and  expression  but  parallels  Little  Sue. 
It  is  easy  but  calculated  to  hold  interest. 
Both  are  by  Harold  M.  Shlimovits,  NARD 
member,  and  are  well  worth  the  forty 
cents  each. 

Among  the  xylophone  solos  are  Inter¬ 
esting  numbers.  To  mention  them :  -Vnr- 
rissus  by  Ethelbert  Nevin,  arranged  by 
•Michael  Edwards,  The  Rain  (Perijctuum 
Mobile)  by  Carl  Bohm,  arranged  by 
Howard  M.  Peterson,  and  .Musical  Typist 
by  Ronnie  Munro,  arranged  by  Michael 
Edwards.  Narcissus  has  a  nostalgic 
touch  ;  is  not  difflcult  and  would  be  quite 
pleasing  on  many  programs.  Double 
stops  are  used  in  the  middle  part  but 
these  are  easy  and  effective,  being  mostly 
the  same  note  repeated.  This  would  sure¬ 
ly  please  the  adult  school  audience.  The 
Rain  is  sontethlng  else,  requiring  much 
more  technic  but  still  not  too  difficult  for 
the  inacticing  young  xylophonist.  As 
Prrpetuum  Mobile  It  is  descriptive  of  the 
never-ending ;  as  The  Rain,  Its  descriptive 
possibilities  are  widened  considerably.  Tlie 
number  is  well  known  and  will  be  quite 
effective  as  a  xylophone  solo. 

The  third  nunober  for  xylophone  is  Afust- 
cal  Typist  which  Is,  indeed,  a  novelty  not 
to  be  overlooked  and  one  which,  I  believe, 
has  many  possibilities.  Played  in  cut¬ 
time,  the  tempo  Is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  player.  With  some  glls- 
.xandos  and  a  very  few  double  stops,  this 
would  be  a  clever  number  to  program.  It 
isn't  often  that  I  go  off  into  the  deep  end 
of  the  pool,  but  I'm  wondering  Just  how’ 
much  of  a  novelty  the  band  oould  make 
of  this  .Mttsical  Typist  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  dei>artment — using 
actual  tyi>ewrtter8  to  play  the  rhythmic 
line  of  the  solo ! 

One  thing  not  to  be  overlooked  in  these 
solos  is  the  rather  easy  and  practical  but 
effective  accompaniment.  Too  often  the 
solo  Is  covered  over  by  a  florid  accom¬ 
paniment  but  not  so  here.  These  accom¬ 
paniments  are  all  right. 


>  >  »  »  > 

"TRIPLETS" 

By  Bill  Loflin,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

^ _ 

—TEACHER  OF  AMERICA’S  FINEST  DRUMMERS— 


SCHOOL  OF  PERCUSSION 

ATTENTION  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS! 

Write  for  information  about  the  special  nine  week  summer  course  starting  June 
14th.  The  course  has  been  especially  prepared  by  ROY  KNAPP  and  includes  private 
and  class  lessons.  By  return  mail  you  will  receive  full  information  PLUS  the  famous 
ROY  KNAPP  COUNTING  SHEET  FOR  DRUMMERS. 

Not  one  but  over  fifteen  capable  teachers  combine  their  esperiance  to  give  you 
highly  specialized  training  in  all  fields  of  drumming.  All  have  been  personally  trained 
by  ROY  KNAPP  in  his  MODERN  teaching  methods. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ROY  KNAPP  MODERN  TEACHING  METHODS  is  best 
shown  by  the  hundreds  of  present  and  former  students  now  profitably  employed  all 
over  the  counfry.  To  name  a  few:  GENE  KRUPA,  LOUIS  BELLSON,  (GOODMAN 
AND  DORSEY),  ORM  DOWNS  (KAY  KYSER),  JOSE'  BETHANCOURT  (BOWMAN 
DAIRY  SHOW— NBC).  MAX  MARIASH  (VAN  DAMME  QUINTET  NBC).  ALLEN 
KIMMEY— CBS),  HUBERT  ANDERSON  (CBS),  FRANK  RULLO  (ABC)  AND  BOBBY 
CHRISTIAN  (NBC) — all  have  studied  and  received  the  advanced  training  from  I 
ROY  KNAPP. 

G.l.  STUDENTS 

Only  percussion  (Drum)  schools  in  Chicago  approved  for  training  under  the 
G.l.  Bill  of  Rights.  AH  FACILITIES  FOR  PRIVATE  OR  CLASS  WORK  COMPLETE 
WITHIN  OUILSCHOOL. 

Clip  the  vienk  below;  Check  your' special  interest;  write  a  latter  if  you  wish. 
Sand  off  the  ENROLLMENT  RESERVATION  immediately  even  though  you  do  not 
intend  to  start  school  now.  Just  turn  over  the  blank  and  state  the  date  you  would 
like  to  start  lessons.  That  will  put  you  on  the  preferred  list. 

. . . . . . . . . . 

ROY  C  KNAPP  SCHOOL  OF  PERCUSSION,  SUITE  1012-1014,  KIMBALL  HALL 
25  EAST  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS,  PHONE:  HAR.  4207 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  interested  In  your 

□  Frivate  Lessons  for  school  students. 

Q  Special  Summer  Course  for  school  students. 

Q  Veteran's  Training  under  the  G.l.  lill. 

□  Training  for  TeacMrs. 

Signed  .  . 

Address  .  . 

Fhone .  . 


H 


May,  1948 


Please  meufioii  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 


Ad  Tyisi  dn^wah 
yojuh  J-Iida  QjuaAiwju 

Send  them  to 
Rex  Qton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver  9,  Colorado 


Student's  Rrst  Lesson 

First  of  all,  should  your  prospective 
student  be  possessed  of  a  very  thick  iower 
lip,  or  have  a  decided  “under  shod  bite” 
(that  is  in  case  the  lower  teeth  extend 
far  out  beyond  the  upper  ones)  it  is  well 
to  discourage  him  so  far  as  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  playing  the  flute  are  concerned.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  category  are  those  that 
an  "over-bite"  that  is  very  noticeable.  In 
such  instances  it  is  well  to  encourage  them 
to  take  up  the  clarinet,  oboe  or  bassoon. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  really  good 
flutist  is  found  who  is  compelled  to  work 
under  any  one  of  the  physical  handicaps 
just  mentioned. 

When  starting  a  very  beginning  stu¬ 
dent,  use  the  head-joint  of  the  flute,  only. 
Liet  your  student  hold  his  thumb  over  the 
embouchure  (blow  hole)  of  the  flute  and 
then  blow  into  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  would  to  make  a  whistling  noise  by 
blowing  into  an  empty  bottle,  shotgun 
shell  or  rifle  cartridge.  This,  most  of 
them  have  done.  When  he  reaches  the 
stage  where  he  can  regularly  produce  a 
“noise"  by  blowing  into  the  open  end 
of  this  head-joint,  then  let  him  blow  into 
the  flute  head  embouchure  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  except  for  the  fact  that  so 
much  breath  will  not  be  needed. 

When  he  is  capable  of  producing  a 
“noise”  by  blowing  into  the  embouchure, 
he  should  then  be  instructed  as  to  the 


art  of  tonguing.  The  head-joint  should 
be  held  at  the  upper  end  with  the  left 
hand,  the  right  hand  holds  this  piece  at 
the  lower  end.  The  perfect  attack  (so  far 
as  the  application  of  mechanical  science 
is  concerned)  is  to  let  the  tongue  close 
the  orlfloe  between  the  lips.  Let  him 
blow  against  this  closed  opening.  So  long 
as  the  tongue  is  In  place,  no  air  can 
escape,  but  when  the  tongue  is  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  air  enters  the  embouchure 
with  an  onrush  that  makes  for  a  nice 
clean  attack.  Be  sure  that  the  tongue 
does  not  protrude.  It  should  come  for¬ 
ward  only  to  the  extent  that  the  open¬ 
ing  is  gently  closed. 

In  trying  to  And  the  proper  place  for 
the  lower  lip  to  rest  on  the  lip  plate,  it 
is  well  to  start  with  the  lower  or  inner 
part  of  the  embouchure  (the  very  edge 
of  it)  at  exactly  where  the  red  part  of 
the  lower  lip  begins.  That  some  deviation 
from  this  may  be  necessary  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  The  exact  place  for  the  edge  of 
the  flute  embouchure  to  rest  can  be  de¬ 
termined  only  by  many  trials.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  tone  on  any  kind  of  a  musical 


Instrument  is  a  sensational  something,  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  describe.  Once  a  good 
clear  tone  is  produced,  then  it  is  well  to 
remember  (as  nearly  as  is  possible)  the 
exact  feeling  that  accompanied  that  tone. 
By  so  doing,  duplication  will  he  made 
much  easier. 

FLUTE  ASSEMBLED 
Now  that  the  student  is  capable  of 
producing  a  tone  with  every  trial,  and  of 
starting  each  tone  by  tonguing  (as  de¬ 
scribed  above)  the  flute  may  be  assembled. 
To  assemble  or  to  “put  the  flute  together,” 
add  the  head-joint  first,  and  adjust  it  so 
that  the  flute  embouchure  is  squarely  on 
top  of  the  instrument.  In  other  words 
it  should  be  so  aligned  that  the  opening 
of  the  “blow  hole”  is  exactly  in  line  with 
the  right  hand  keys.  One  should  keep  in 
mind  however  that  some  deviation  in  this 
alignment  may  be  expected.  This  slight 
deviation  depends  entirely  upon  the 
physiological  character  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  All  the  artist  flutists  (that 
we  happen  to  know)  possessing  a  normal 
bite,  turn  the  embouchure  in  from  the 
center.  Those  who  have  a  tendency 
towards  the  “undershod  bite”  do  likewise. 
Flutists  with  an  "overbIte”  invariably  turn 
the  embouchure  OUT,  away  from  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  And  that 
the  exact  alignment  of  “even  with  the 
right  hand  keys”  may  be  just  right.  De¬ 
sired  degrees  of  deviation  in  this  regard 
may  best  be  determined  through  trials  and 
more  trials.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
foot-joint  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
three  posts  and  rods  “hinge  steels”  come 
just  Inside  the  center  of  the  keys  that 
are  used  by  the  right  hand. 

CORRECT  PLAYING  POSITION 
If  you  happen  to  be  using  the  Rex 
Elton  Fair  Flute  Method  Book  I,  you  will 
appreciate  the  photos  and  general  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  found  on  pages  7-8-9-10.  At 
the  beginning,  let  the  right  hand  assume 
a  position  of  holding  an  imaginary  base¬ 
ball,  and  then  slip  the  flute  into  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  thumb  resting  squarely  un¬ 
der  the  first  triller  key,  and  the  fourth 
Anger  right  (little  finger)  resting  on, — 
and  opening  the  D  sharp  key.  Be  sure  to 
assume  this  position  at  all  times.  Now 
that  this  has  been  done,  let  the  left  hand 
take  on  this  same  position  of  holding  the 
ball,  and  slip  the  flute  into  place.  Let 
the  thumb  come  on  the  lower  thumb  key, 
first  finger  on  the  tiny  round  C  key,  skip 
the  next  key  but  place  second  finger  on 
key  3,  third  Anger  on  key  four,\  and  so 
keep  the  fourth  finger  in  position  to  open 
the  G  sharp  key  when  H  Is  needed. 

FIRST  STUDY  TO  BE  PLAYED 
Quite  naturally  It  is  most  essential  that 
the  student  can  read  the  notes,  accurately 
and  rapidly.  To  start  playing  without 
this  ability,  la  to  learn  to  play  by  position, 
and  that  forms  a  very  bad  habit.  Trans¬ 
position  for  such  a  player  is  almost  Im¬ 
possible.  On  pages  4-5  and  C  (in  the 
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method  mentioned  above)  will  be  found 
the  perfect  study  for  learning  to  read  the 
notes.  Now  that  this  has  been  done,  let 
the  student  start  with  middle  line  B,  then 
proceed  down  to  A  and  to  O.  Use  vari¬ 
ous  simple  exercises  employing  these  three 
notes. 

Then  start  with  B  and  go  to  C  by 
merely  removing  the  thumb  from  the 
thumb  key.  Let  the  thumb  be  moved  as 
little  as  pos.slble  in  order  that  the  thumb 
key  may  come  open.  Be  sure  that  he 
does  not  attempt  to  grasp  the  flute  back 
of  the  thumb  key  with  his  thumb.  This  is 
always  a  tendency,  as  It  seems  awkward 
to  remove  the  thumb  and  have  no  place 
to  put  it.  A  little  practise  of  playing  B 
to  C  (same  to  be  repeated  as  though 
playing  a  trill)  will  overcome  this  seem¬ 
ing  difficulty. 

COMMON  ?'AIM.T.S 
Most  common  of  all  faults  of  the  flutist 
(so  far  as  Anger  technic  Is  concerned)  are 
those  of  lifting  the  Angers  too  high  off  the 
keys,  playing  on  the  edge  of  the  keys 
instead  of  In  the  cups  of  the  keys,  and 
not  keeping  the  fourth  right  on  the  I) 
sharp  key.  In  other  words,  be  sure  to 
play  with  the  Anger  tips  In  the  cups  of 
the  keys  and  keep  Angers  close  to  the 
keys  at  all  times. 

Also,  keep  tha\  fourth  Anger  right  hand 
doira  on  the  D  .sharp  key,  and  be  sure 
that  it  la  holding  the  key  open.  On 
middle  D,  D  sharp  and  E  flat  (fourth  line 
on  the  staff)  be  sure  that  the  flrst  Anger 
left  Is  UP.  To  play  these  tones  In  any 
other  way  will  result  In  a  poor  quality 
of  tone,  uncertainty  of  production,  and 
low  in  pitch.  Wrong  flngerings  In  all  the 
high  register  are  easily  acquired.  Avoid 
these  bad  habits  as  such  habits  are  most 
difficult  to  cope  with,  once  you  try  to 
play  correctly. 

RHYTHM 

Vibration  In  perfect  rhythm  Is’  the 
dominating  force  that  establLshed  and 
holds  the  entire  universe  together.  With¬ 
out  it  there  could  be  no  worlds,  planets, 
stars,  moons,  life,  or  anything  else.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  song 
(or  conversation  if  you  please)  of  the 
birds  and  other  wild  creatures,  the  water¬ 
falls,  the  constant  even  motion  of  the 
ocean  waves,  the  steady  and  even  motion 
of  a  bit  of  driftwood  lodged  in  some 
rapidly  flowing  stream,  or  some  other 
form  of  mother  Nature's  ever  present 
rhythms,  that  prompted  our  very  early 
ancestors  to  gather  in  groups,  and  merely 
slap  their  hands  together  so  that  they 
too,  might  create  and  enjoy  some  form 
of  physical  rhythm  of  which  their  primi¬ 
tive  minds,  and  in  fact  their  very  souls, 
might  be  conscious. 

It  is  easily  understood  then,  that 
Rhythm  Is  the  foundation,  the  heart,  and 
the  very  soul  of  ail  music.  Without 
Rhythm  there  is  no  music.  In  our  next 
column  we  are  going  to  lay  much  stress 
on  the  Importance  of  learning  to  count, 
and  that,  because  counting  the  “time"  as 
wc  play,  is  our  one  and  only  way  of 
establishing  that  all-important  Rhythm. 

In  closing  this  column  we  should  like 
to  tell  you  again,  that  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  from  our  readers.  If  at 
any  time  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  in  any  way,  it  will  be  our  pleasure 
to  cooperate  with  you  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability. 


I^m.  JlapneiS  Co. 
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SiAUUfA 

**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiobeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Science  Meets  Strings 

Among  the  moKt  ititere«tinK  of  the 
modern  developments  in  the  field  of 
PhysioR  of  Music  is  the  jtresent  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  enables  the  student  to  see 
hia  string  vibrate,  both  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  “strobo-tac"  and  by  the  use 
of  electrical  current  generated  by  the 
string  Itself  as  k  vibrates  between  the 
|M>les  of  a  magnet. 

By  use  of  the  Strobo-tac  the  s|»eed  of 
the  string  may  be  "slowed  down", — an  opti¬ 
cal  illusion, — so  that  one  can  see  its 
sinuous  movement  as  a  single  slow-moving 
line.  By  use  of  the  amasing  8|>eed  cameras, 
the  string's  actual  vibrational-motion  nuiy 
be  )>hotogra))hed. 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  electricity 
that  if  the  lines  of  force  passing  between 
two  magnetU’  is>les  are  "cut"  an  electrical 
i-urrent  may  l>e  generated.  Thus,  !)>•  plac¬ 
ing  on  either  side  of  a  vibrating  metal 


string  a  pair  of  magnetic  poles, — and  by 
fastening  to  the  string  a  pair  of  wires 
which  are  connected  to  an  oacilloscoiie, — 
the  resultant  picture  on  the  'stxjpe  will  b«‘ 
what  actually  goes  on  in  the  string  itself 
as  the  bow  passes  across  it. 


(I>o  I  hear  a  timid  volet*  asking,  "What 
is  an  oscllloscoite?"  Well,  unscientifically. 
— and  very  coll<M|ually, — it  consists  of  a 
visible  green  line  which  shai«es  itself  into 
various  tmtterns  acoirding  to  the  tyi»e  of 
vibration  lieing  f(‘d  into  it). 

By  using  the  magnets  and  the  electrical 
eoiMiectlons  on  a  metal  string  we  found 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

< 

in  the 

Grover  Strings  Contest" 

2nd  Prise— I  set  of  Oeld  Plated 
Enclosed  Guitar  Machines 

3rd  Prise— Supply  of  Grover  Strings 

4tk  Prise— Supply  of  Grover  Strings 

Sth  Prise- Supply  of  Grover  Strings 


'T'O  enter  the 
*  contest,  buy 
a  set  of  either  our  New  Phos- 
plior  Bronr.e  or  our  New  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Oiiitar  Strings  from 
.vour  local  dealer.  Try  them. 
Tlieii  write  us  a  letter  headed, 
"W'h.v  I  prefer  firover  Strings.” 
Knclose  with  your  letter  the 
six  glassine  envelopes  that 
contained  the  strings  and  let 
us  know  the  name  of  your 
local  dealer  and  his  address. 
It  la  suggested  that  not  more 
than  100  words  be  used. 

Should  you  not  find  our  strings 
the  best  and  longest  wearing  you 
have  ever  used,  roturn  thorn  to  us 
and  we  will  rotund  the  full  pur- 
chose  price  immediotefy. 

The  contest  opened  on  March 
10,  1948  and  closes  Midnight, 
July  15,  1948.  Kntries  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  that 
time.  All  material  becomes  the 
property  of  Orover  Accessories 
fompany.  No  material  can  be 
returned  to  contestant.  The 
contest  is  not  open  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  Orover  Accessories  Com¬ 
pany,  Its  advertising  agency. 


their  employees  or  families. 
Decision  <if  the  Judges  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  entries. 


The  Judges  will  be  William 
Dougherty,  Associate  FJdltor 
Music  Dealer  Magazine,  Henry 
Kisher,  Kditor  Musical  Mer¬ 
chandise  Magazine  and  Stanley 
Sperber,  President  of  Republic 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

All  Orover  Strings  are  guaran¬ 
teed  against  defects  arising 
from  poor  workmanship  or 
materials.  We  quote  from  one 
of  the  many  unsolicited  testi¬ 
monials  already  received, 
"Having  used  your  Stainless 
Steel  Guitar  Strings  for  one 
month  1  find  they  are  the  long¬ 
est  wearing  strings  I  have  ever 
used.  No  sign  of  their  tone 
giving  out.” 

Oet  your  entry  in  so  you  don't 
miss  this  great  contest.  Here 
is  your  chance  to  win  $100.00 
and  at  the  same  time  find  out 
what  really  fine  strings  will  do 
for  your  playing  and  also,  how 
to  save  money  in  the  future 
through  Grover's  long  lasting 
strings. 


GROVER  ACCESSORIES  COMPANY 

237C  South  long  Beach  Avenue,  Freeport,  1.  I.,  New  York 


out  what  hapitened  when  the  bow  was 
drawn  across  the  string.  We  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  the  teeth  in  the  hair 
of  the  bow  grip|>ed  the  string  and  pulled 
it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  bow  was 
moving,  and  that  the  string  tried  to  return 
to  its  original  position  which  caused  the 
vilg-ation.  However,  now,  we  <*80  actu¬ 
ally  see  the  string  slipping  back  at  regular 
intervals.  The  picture  sh<iws  the  bow  pull¬ 
ing  the  string  and  then  the  string  slipping 
away  from  the  i>ull.  the  process  being  re- 
l>eatod  uniformly  througliout  the  stroke  of 
the  bow.  The  picture  on  the  osclllosco|s* 
looked  like  this: 


The  psakt  are  the  “slip"  of  fha  string. 


By  the  use  of  a  microphone  to  pick  up 
the  sound  of  the  tone  so  that  the  oscillo¬ 
scope  shows  the  sound-wave  picture  in¬ 
stead  of  the  string-motion  picture  one 
finds  that  the  pattern  of  the  wave  is  very 
unclear,  or  muddled-looking,  for  a  fraction 
of  time  at  the  change  of  the  bow-atroke. 
Actually,  since  the  bow  pulls  the  string  on 
the  down-bow  and  pushes  the  string  on  the 
iip-ls>w,  there  can  Is*,  thrnrellraUi/,  no  jhxs- 


Wa  wont  to  introduce  you  to  the 
world's  finest  music  writing  poperl  It's 
VISIONEASE  .  .  .  famous  lor  its  pole 
green  tint  that  mokes  it  glorelsss  end 
easy  on  the  eyes.  Cleanly  printed  on 
fine  stock,  VISIONEASE  helps  the  user 
write  accurately  ond  lost,  with  o  min. 
imum  of  effort. 
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Bible  "pertwt  <-hanKe"  i»r  ‘•jurfei-l  Hinooth- 
iieMi'*  in  the  chanxe  of  bow>Htroke.  The 
BmoothnesB,  when  It  Beemlnitly  exlxta,  Ib 
an  auditory  illUBiun.  Are  we  not  nwre 
correct,  therefore,  to  work  for  a  jierfect 
and  Immediate  formlnr  of  the  atrinff- 
vibration  pattern  on  each  new  bow-«troke 
than  to  work  for  this  llluKitory  xmoothnesN 
which  is  actually  non-exlstant?  If  we 
shorten  the  time  of  Its  absolute  minimum 
required  to  form  the  new  pattern  or  to 
establish  the  vibrational  pattern  on  each 
bowstroke,  we  gain  the  Kmoolh  Illusion. 

This  research  Is  so  very  young,  as  yet 
— this  research  In  Its  application  to  the 
technic  of  the  instruments  themselves — 
that  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  sur¬ 
mise,  and  to  probe  vaguely  Into  the  rea¬ 
sons  underlying  our  established  technics 
on  the  Instruments. 

Kor  example, — the  school  of  violin  play¬ 
ing  taught  by  the  eminent  pedagogue,  Ivan 
Calamlan,  of  Juiltard  Soh(s>l  of  Music  and 
of  Curtis  Institute,  stresses  the  activity 
of  the  Angers  of  the  i>ow-hand  In  tone- 
production.  By  use  of  these  Angers  c<»r- 
rectly,  the  bow  actually  does  establish  the 
vibrational  pattern  of  the  string  immedi¬ 
ately.  As  the  muscular  development  of  the 
student  gradually  arrives,  the  perfection 
of  tonal  attack  becomes  such  that  ever.v 
note  acquires  an  ideol  clarity;  the  total 
playing  assumes  a  quality  of  “smoothness" 
which  in  supremely  gratifying  to  both  the 
player  and  the  listener. 

(Teachers  reading  this  column  )ilease 
note  that  this  isolated  ]M>int  is  only  one 
tiny  bit  of  this  master- teacher's  method.  I 
am  using  it  here  only  because  the  example 
Ats  our  present  discourse). 

Now  as  to  Alms  whereon  these 
phenomena  may  be  observed.  The  earli¬ 
est  Alms  where  the  string-vibration  itself 
was  shown  in  slow-motion  (for  school  use) 
were  the  Brpl  Physics  Alms.  The  Aim  on 
musical  vibration  started  out  with  a  shot 
of  a  Bass  string  moving  slowly,  Tbis  is 
an  excellent  Aim  for  both  the  Physics 
classes  and  the  Music  groups. 

Most  recent  Aim  which  is  obtainable  is 
the  new  National  Music  Camp  Aim,  made 
last  summer.  This  Aim  shows  the  string 
being  pulled  and  slipping  from  under  the 
bow  as  the  tone  sounds.  It  also  show.s 
what  happens  in  a  singer's  vibrato  when 
the  sound  Is  played  back  on  slow-muttion 
sound  track. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  shot  of  all  is 
the  one  which  shows  the  lips  of  a  trumisH 
player  In  slow  motion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  research  con¬ 
tinues  we  shall  And  out  why  the  pupils  of 
certain  teachers  achieve  that  wonderful 
sound  from  their  instruments.  There  is  a 
physical  reason  for  the  control  of  a  vibrat¬ 
ing  string  by  the  player  and  his  bow. 
When  he  does  it  right,  his  tone  is  bound 
to  be  good  provided  the  Instrument  itself 
Is  not  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  give  the 
tone  its  natural  resonance. 

I  have  a  feeling  myself  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  solving  the  violin  problem 
once  and  for  all, — not  only  from  the  stand- 
|K>int  of  the  execution-technic  of  the  player 
and  how  this  is  to  be  taught  most  i)er- 
fei'tly,— or  shall  I  say  most  inevitably? 
— but  also  from  the  underlying  physical 
principles  which  cause  the  violin  with  its 
vibrating  string  and  its  moving  bow  to  act 
as  it  does. 

Many  thanks  to  the  readers  who  wrote 
in  this  month  regarding  last  month's 
column.  I  a|>preclate  ytair  remarks,  your 
interest  in  keeping  your  columnist  up-to- 
date  which  interest  I  greatly  appreciate, 
and  your  kindness  In  continued  reading  of 
this  scripture.  Until  next  month,  (Ireet- 
Ings ! 
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All-State  Band  and 
Competition-Festival  Activities 

March  18  and  19  vre  in  Chattanooga 
were  hosts  for  the  Tennessee  All-State 
Band  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.  The  Band  was  com¬ 
posed  of  100  players  capably  directed  by 
Mr.  Mark  Hlndsley,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  managed  by  Maurice  Haste  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville. 
Twelve  of  my  Central  High  bandsmen 
gained  memdiership  in  the  All-State  Band 
as  result  of  the  tryouts.  My  cornet  stu¬ 
dent,  Tony  Holland,  wa-s  selected  for  first 
chair  of  the  solo  cornets  and  won  the 
audition  for  featured  soloist  of  the  All- 
State  Band  Concert.  I  assisted  with  the 
tryouts  of  the  trombone  and  baritone  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  East  Tennessee  Competition-Fes¬ 
tival  was  held  in  Chattanooga  April  8  and 
9  and  my  Central  High  Band  entered  in 
l>oth  concert  playing  and  marching  and 
was  awarded  Superior  rating  in  both.  Solos 
and  small  ensembles  from  my  band  de¬ 
partment  ■which  were  awarded  First  Divi¬ 
sion  (Superior)  ratings  were:  brass  sex¬ 
tet,  cornet  trio,  comet  solo,  baritone  solo, 
alto  saxophone  solo.  All  of  these  First 
l>i vision  winners  were  planning  to  enter 
the  State  Competition-Festival  at  Oak 
llidge,  Tennessee  in  the  near  future. 

VIBRATO— YEJSTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

I.ast  month  the  “touchy"  subject  of 
vibrato  for  trombone,  baritone  and  cornet 
was  begun  and  I  promised  to  carry  on  the 
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Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


B.  H.  walker's  private  pupils,  Charlie  Armstrong,  Tony  Holland  and  Bill  Smith,  who 
won  First  Division  (Superior)  rating  in  tha  racent  East  Tannessee  Competition  Festival. 
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subject  this  month.  I  mentioned  the  im¬ 
portance  of  learning  when  to  use  vibrato 
and  when  not  to  use  it  and  to  be  able 
to  produce  a  good  tone  with  or  without  it. 
Practice  your  dally  sustained  tone  study 
without  it  and  develop  an  even  use  of 
breath  and  a  clear,  straight  tone  without 
any  waver  of  sound.  Use  this  straight 
tone  in  most  all  full  band,  orchestra  or 
large  ensemble  playing,  especially  in 
choraies  and  other  psMsages  where  your 
tones  are  a  part  of  full  chords.  Most 
symphony  orchestra  parts  require  straight 
tone  as  most  of  them  are  of  a  brilliant, 
percussion  nature.  Most  brass  solos  sound 
dull  and  uninteresting  without  vibrato. 

I  have  an  old  recording  made  in  1900  in 
Paris,  France  by  Leo  Zimmerman,  the  well 
known  trombone  soloist  with  the  Sousa 
Band.  This  solo  was  played  without 
vibrato  and  sounds  very  dull  and  unmusi¬ 
cal.  An  even,  well-timed  vibrato  would 
have  greatly  improved  the  coloring  and 
musical  expression  of  this  solo.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  use  of  brass  instru¬ 
ment  vibrato  in  any  form  was  considered 
very  poor  taste,  especially  by  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  men,  even  though  it  wa.s 
used  by  most  all  prominent  string  i>er- 
formers  in  both  ensemble  and  solo  playing 
and  it  was  a  natural  attribute  of  the 
human  voice  of  the  great  singers.  The 
peak  of  artistry  for  a  brass  )>erformer  is 
to  imitate  a  singer.  How  is  he  to  do  this 
without  developing  a  vibrato  similar  to 
the  one  used  by  the  singer? 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  successful 
development,  use  and  teaching  of  vibrato 
for  trombone,  baritone  and  cornet  was  the 
famous  trombone  virtuoso,  Jaroslav 
Cimera,  who  practiced  and  perfected  the 
lip  vibrato  for  many  years  before  he  had 
the  courage  to  use  it  in  his  public  per¬ 
formances  as  soloist.  His  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  vibrato  in  America  has  spread  the  art 
succeasfully  among  the  hundreds  of  his 
successful  pupils  until  now  a  good  lip  or 
slide  vibrato  is  becoming  common  among 
American  brass  soloists,  concert  bands, 
service  bands,  radio  performers,  promi- 
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nent  dance  band  performers  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  others  except  the  symphony 
orchestra  players.  Symphony  performers 
seldom  use  vibrdto  except  In  playing  ex¬ 
pressive,  sentimental  passages  where  emo¬ 
tion  feeling  is  to  be  expressed.  Most  such 
passages  are  given  to  the  strings,  flute  or 
other  melodic  medium  and  the  trombones 
and  trumpets  are  to  play  the  more  bril¬ 
liant,  fanfare  or  rhythmical  parts  in  which 
there  is  little  use  for  vibrato. 


did  It  while  bthers  And  It  a  very  slow 
process. 

LJp  vibrato  Is  used  by  Jaroslav  Cimera 
and  many  of  his  artist  pupils  such  as 
Kelg  Garvin,  soloist  U.  S.  Army  Band, 
Gordon  Holdiman  and  others.  Jacob 
Raichman,  Boston  Symphony,  William  F. 
Raymond,  former  soloist  Army  Band, 
Ernest  Glover,  former  soloist  Herbert  I>. 
Clarke’s  and  Frank  Simon’s  Bands,  are  a 
few  of  the  many  advocates  of  the  lip 
vibrato. 

Slide  or  Ingtrument  Vibrato.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  much  more  easily  mastered  than 
the  former  although  it  should  be  studied 
in  much  the  same  way  as  outlined  above 
for  developing  Up  vibrato  except  that  the 
”waa-wa€ui”  are  produced  by  short,  re¬ 
laxed  movements  of  the  slide  or  instru¬ 
ment  in  place  of  lip  or  jaw  movements. 


For  trombone  the  slide  is  moved  only  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  above  and  below  the 
correct  slide  position  for  a  tone  such  that 
the  pitch  is  varied  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  tone  in  sound  and  the  speed 
is  stUl  six  "waa-waas”  per  second.  If 
the  slide  vibrato  is  produced  correctly  with 
its  speed  and  width  exactly  the  same  as 
the  lip  vibrato,  the  sound  of  the  two  types 
of  vibrato  will  be  practically  identical.  My 
trombone  instructor,  "Jerry”  Cimera,  I 
believe  can  play  the  same  pa.ssage  using 
the  Up  vibrato  and  then  the  slide  vibrato 
so  nearly  identical  in  sound  that  the  aver¬ 
age  musician  could  not  tell  the  difference 
wlthoni  seeing  the  slide  movements. 

I  personally  use  and  indorse  the  slide 
vibrato  because  I  believe  it  puts  less 
strain  on  the  Up  muscles  and  leaves  them 
free  for  technical  execution.  I  believe 


METHODS  OF  VIBRA’TO 
Lip,  chin  or  Jaw  vibrato.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  universally  accepted  type 
by  the  more  legitimate  players.  It  is 
produced  by  a  short  chewing  movement 
of  the  jaw  combined  with  a  pulsation  of 
the  Up  which  produces  a  slight  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  tone.  This  results  in  a 
waving  of  the  tone  or  "waa-waas”.  This 
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TONY  HOLLAND,  private  pupil  of 
B.  H.  Walker,  hat  made  firit  chair  of 
the  solo  cornah  in  the  East  Tannauaa 
Clinic  Band,  for  the  pait  two  years 
and  also  first  chair  cornet  for  the 
All-State  Band.  As  featured  soloist 
for  the  All-State  Band  Concert,  he 
played  ’’Columbia"  by  T.  H.  Rollinson. 
For  the  second  time  he  won  Rrst 
Division  in  East  Tennessee  solo  Com¬ 
petition-Festival  playing  "Sounds  from 
the  Hudson"  by  Dr.  Herbert  Clark  and 
"Willow  Echoes"  by  Dr.  Frank  Simon. 


great  new 
achievements 


in  design  and 
construction 


is  beet  developed  by  playing  half  note 
■scales  at  a  slow  metronome  tempo  of  65 
while  producing  two  "waa-waas”  to  each 
count  or  four  to  each  half  note.  Practice 
this  speed  carefully  for  several  weeks  de¬ 
voting  fifteen  minutes  each  day  and  when 
the  pulsations  become  even,  narrow  and 
naturally  well  timed,  you  will  be  ready  to 
take  up  the  second  speed. 

Study  the  second  speed  with  the 
metronome  at  the  same  tempo  but  with 
four  "waa-waas”  to  the  count  or  eight 
to  the  half  note.  You  will  notice  the 
depth  of  each  pulsation  will  naturally  be¬ 
come  shorter,  resulting  In  a  more  pleasant 
sound.  Practice  this  speed  for  several 
weeks  and  master  it  before  beglnrflng  the 
flnal  speed  of  six  "waa-waas”  to  each 
count  or  twelve  to  each  half  note,  at  the 
same  metronome  speed  of  65.  Begin  vary¬ 
ing  your  practice  with  quarter  nO'te  scales 
and  legato  songs  u.sing  the  various  note 
values  until  your  vibrato  is  natural  and 
musical.  ’This  usually  takes  from  four  to 
six  months  of  patient  study  and  is  not 
easily  mastered  by  high  school  players 
and  amateurs  whose  music  is  merely  in¬ 
cidental.  Some  few  seem  to  have  a 
natural  knack  for  lip  vibrato  and  have 
it  developed  before  they  realize  how  they 
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BRASS  SEXTET,  composed  of  pupils  of  B.  H.  Walker,  which  won  First  Division  ratin9 
playing  "March  from  the  Opera  'Fidalio' "  in  the  East  Tannassee  Compatition-Fastival 
held  in  Chattanooga,  April  8-9.  Thay  ara  Jack  Vincent,  French  Horn;  Clyde  Chauncey, 
tuba;  Tony  Holland,  cornet,  Jimmy  McCluskey,  trombone;  Bill  Smith,  cornet  and  Jerry 
Hubbard,  baritone.  These  boys  ara  headed  for  the  State  Competition-Festival. 
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most  of  the  difference  is  in  appearance 
only.  There  has  been  much  objection  to 
hand  or  slide  vibrato  by  symphony  play¬ 
ers  because  of  its  crudeness  in  appear¬ 
ance.  I  see  little  difference  in  appear¬ 
ance  in  slide  or  instrument  movements 
for  vibrato  and  that  of  the  cello  or  violin 
player  tolling  his  finger  on  the  string  to 
produce  his  string  vibrato.  In  some  case.s 
the  symphony  brass  performer  has  had 
too  little  experience  with  the  various 
types  of  vibrato  to  pa.ss  judgment  wisely. 

Instrument  vibrato  on  valve  Instruments 
is  produced  by  small  pulsating  movements 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  rolling  back  and 
forth  as  the  thumb  supports  the  thumb 
rest  or  valves  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
manipulate  the  valve  movements.  These 
rolling  movements  of  the  flesh  on  ends 
of  fingers  and  thumb  should  produce  “waa- 
waas"  of  similar  depth  to  that  of  tlic 
slide  or  lip  vibrato  and  of  similar  speed. 
The  method  of  studying  and  perfectiiiK 
this  hand  vibrato  for  cornet,  trumpet  nr 
baritone  should  be  similar  to  that  out¬ 
lined  for  studying  lip  vibrato,  ilpod  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  use  of  band  vibrato  is  that 
used  by  my  teacher.  Dr.  FYank  Simon, 
former  cornet  soloist  of  Sousa's  Band,  al.so 
Leonard  V.  Meretta,  former  brass  ooluinn- 
Ist  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  now 
teacher  of  brass  Instruments  at  Western 
Michigan  State  College. 

For  a  study  in  slide  vibrato,  listen  to 
the  artistic  playing  of  Merle  Isley,  soloist 
U.  S.  Marine  Band,  or  Tommy  Dorsey  and 
try  to  imitate  their  speed,  depth  and 
smoothness.  Make  recordings  of  your  own 
playing  in  use  of  vibrato  and  study  them 
until  you  produce  a  vibrato  that  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  ear  and  similar  in  sound  to 
that  of  the  human  voice. 

Throat  or  Breath  Vibrato.  This  method 
is  more  rare  but  was  successfully  used  by 
a  few  great  performers,  especially  by 
Arthur  Pryor,  whose  vibrato  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  his  recording,  “Oh!  Dry  Tho.se 
Tears",  was  very  beautiful.  Pryor's 
vibrato  was  fast,  shallow  and  very  smooth. 
This  method  is  learned  in  connection  witli 
diaphragm  and  training  of  other  vocal 
mechanisms  and  is  more  difficult  to  teach 
but  some  seem  to  have  it  by  nature.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  can  not  recommend  it 
for  high  school  performers. 

SUMMARY 

1.  For  the  average  high  school  brass 
player,  I  do  not  recommend  any  study 
of  vibrato  of  any  kind  until  a  thorough 
foundation  in  embouchure  development, 
breath  control  and  a  clMr,  rich  tone  qual¬ 
ity  is  acquired  which  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  several  years. 

2.  When  you  are  ready  to  .Htudy  vibrato. 
I  recommend  either  lip  or  .slide  (instru¬ 
ment)  vibrato  and  not  the  breath  of 
throat  variety. 

3.  Never  try  to  cover  up  a  i>oor  tone 
with  an  undeveloped  vibrato  but  work  for 
good  tone  first  and  vibrato  later. 

4.  Make  your  vibrato  pulsations  short, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  tone  in  depth. 

5.  Keep  the  speed  about  six  pulsations 
to  the  count  at  a  metronome  speed  of  65. 

6.  Never  use  vibrato  in  full  en-semblc 
playing  of  chorales  or  full  chords. 

7.  OmK  use  of  vibrato  in  sustained  tone 
studies  and  embouchure  drills. 

8.  Save  your  vibrato,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  for  solo  passages  where  feeling  and 
sentiments  are  to  be  expressed. 

Brass  soloists,  teachers,  band  director.'^ 
and  students,  write  me  your  version  of 
vibrato  and  feel  free  to  differ  writh  me  if 
you  wish.  I  will  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  any  time.  Be  with  you  In  June. 
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conii>«tition  would  ask  me  for  a  new  reed 
Just  before  he  was  to  play.  A  reed  upon 
which  he  had  never  blown  a  tone !  Think 
of  grolngr  into  competition  iike  that!  It 
amazed  me. 

It  was  good  business  for  me  to  sell  a 
new  reed  but  surely  very  bad  for  the 
performer.  A  proifessional  player  with 
years  of  experience  wouldn’t  think  of  such 
a  thing.  He  would  at  the  outset  try  the 
reed  for  two  or  three  days  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  reed  was  going  to  play  for 
him.  One  never  knows  what  a  new  reed 
is  going  to  do.  It  may  play  some  toiie.s 
beautifully  and  others  not  at  all,  or  very 
badly,  both  in  tone  and  pitch. 

In  fact,  as  I  hav’e  stated  in  earlier 
columns,  a  reed  that  plays  well  for  me 
may  not  play  well  for  the  fellow  alongside 
me  and  vice  versa.  So  the  fact  re.solves 
down  to  this — you  are  taking  a  greater 
chance  playing  on  a  new  reed,  one  which 
you  have  never  ]>layed,  than  you  would 
by  playing  on  your  old  one  which  is  sup- 
I>osedly  worn  out.  At  least  you  know 
what  to  look  for  on  the  old  one  and  you 
have  absolutely  no  idea  of  what  to  look 
for  in  the  new  one. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  tip,  as  good  old 
.solid  information  and  observe  it  as  a 
MUST  on  your  list  for  good  double  reed 
Instrument  playing — know  that  your  reed 
will  play  for  you  before  playing  a  con- 
( Please  turn  to  pape  4  2) 
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By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


Pardon  My  Pride 

It  has  been  my  privilege  again  this  year 
to  be  one  of  our  many  judges  for  our 
Districts  and  State  Festivals  and  again  it 
has  been  nnost  pleasant  and  extremely  edu¬ 
cational.  Sometimes  I  Just  stop  and  mar¬ 
vel  at  the  fine  work  being  done  by  both 
the  music  supervisors  and  the  students, 
the  fine  looking  and  flne  sounding  bands 
and  orchestras,  the  smaller  ensembles  and 
.soloists. 

It  also  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  compare  the  work  of  my  own 
st'Jdents  to  those  of  my  colleagues.  To 
me  this  sort  of  endeavor  (the  festival)  is 
an  eye-opener  each  year.  We  very  often 
get  into  what  we  know  as  ruts  instead  of 
being  in  the  groove,  so  to  speak,  and  this 
sort  of  wakes  us  up  to  the  fact  that  other 
people  do  flne  things  also.  We  know  in 
our  hearts  and  sincerely  feel  that  we  as 
individuals  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  endeavor ;  then  suddenly  we  realize 
from  what  we  see  and  hear  around  us  that 
other  people  accomplish  a  great  deal  too 
— I>erhaps  in  many  ca.ses  more  than  we 
have — ^whlch  inspires  us  to  get  on  the  ball 
if  we  want  to  stay  in  the  race. 

1  am  always  proud  of  my  students 
wherever  they  may  appear,  whether  they 
play  exceptionally  well  or  just  fair. 
An  effort  to  do  something  worthwhile  is 
never  a  lost  effort — it  pays  off  in  time. 
This  I  have  learned  from  exi)erience 
and  make  it  my  business  to  keep 
the  student  in  the  groove  too,  so 
that  his  efforts  are  headed  in  the  right 
directions.  I’m  a  person  who  is  just  sel- 
fl.sh  enough  to  want  my  students  to  be  as 
proud  of  me  as  I  am  of  them  and  I’m 
also  vain  enough  to  believe  they  are. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
students  of  mine  accept  st^olarships  in 
all  of  the  major  music  schools  of  our 
good  old  U.S.A.  and  some  in  Burope.  This 
is  something  for  me  to  brag  about,  but 
my  main  Interest  is  to  see  that  they  keep 
going  end  not  falter  by  the  wayside.  Xow 
you  can  understand  why  I  am  proud  of 
all  of  them— even  tho.se  that  play  only 
fair  now.  In  a  few  years  from  now  they 
may  be  on  the  way  to  something  worth¬ 
while — ^who  knows? 

A  few  years  of  our  time  now  can  spell 
either  success  or  failure  in  any  chosen 
fleld  of  endeavor.  The  trend  of  times  and 
the  amount  of  effort  directed  to  a  certain 
obJectl%’e  ail  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
success  or  failure  in  the  future  and  if 
properly  directed,  can  in  most  cases  mean 
success. 

Seldom  do  iteople  extend  effort  toward 
.something  they  are  not  interested  in  and 
seldom  are  people  unsuccessful  in  some¬ 
thing  they  really  want  to  do,  e.specially 
if  they  want  to  do  it  well.  In  other  words, 
as  an  example.  If  I  like  the  Bassoon  and 
really  have  an  ardent  desire  to  become  an 
efllcient  player  of  it,  get  myself  a  good 
teacher,  study  correctly,  I  will  surely  be- 
c<»me  an  efllcient  player.  However,  there 
are  too  many  cases  where  we  think  we 
have  the  desire  until  we  And  there  is  a 


little  work  and  concentration  necessary. 
Then  we  are  not  so  sure  and  the  result 
is  not  good. 

This  is  a  case  where  in  the  first  place 
we  really  don’t  have  the  desire,  we  won’t 
study  correctly,  and  we  can’t  become  pro- 
flelent,  and  it  won’t  be  because  we  haven’t 
had  the  opportunity. 

The  writing  of  this  column  was 
prompted  from  just  such  cases.  As  I 
stated  at  the  beginning.  I’ve  just  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  strictly  as  a  critic. 
In  most  cases  the  attitude  of  students  can 
tell  you  why  they  are  successful  or  not 
as  performers.  . 

NICW  REEDS 

To  illustrate  my  point — I  had  a  number 
of  cases  where  an  Oboe  or  Bassoon  player 
about  to  play  a  .solo  Contest  number  in 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JiuL  QompoAsM, 
and,  Cbuianj^sM,  CtfuWi, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Where's  the  Ceiling  on  Clarinet 
Parts? 

In  talking  recently  with  a  group  of  band 
directors  the  subject  of  clarinet  parts 
came  up.  The  chief  point  of  discussion 
was  regarding  how  high  In  register  clari¬ 
net  parts  should  be  written.  As  this  is  a 
•subject  In  which  I  have  always  had  a 
great  interest,  I  soon  found  myself  par¬ 
ticipating  whole-heartedly  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  /■ 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  as  a 
general  policy  it  is  probably  better  for 
clarinet  parts  (that  is  for  B  flat  Clarinet) 
not  to  be  written  above  E  on  the  third 


added  line  above  the  treble  staff.  With 
this  viewpoint  I  found  myself  In  the  main 
part  in  accord,  with,  however,  a  few 
reservations. 


It  is  true  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  play 
in  the  extreme  upper  register  of  the  clari¬ 
net  and  play  at  all  times  perfectly  in  pitch. 
And  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  flute  can 
play  much  better  in  tune  in  this  same 
register.  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow  column¬ 
ist,  Prof.  Rex  Elton  Fair,  will  agree  with 
this. 

However,  I  wonder  if  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  upper  F,  Ft  and  O  in  all  band 
clarinet  parts  might  not  at  times  be  an 
unwise  restriction. 

In  the  flrat  place,  how  many  flne  flute 
players  can  the  average  school  band  direc¬ 
tor  line  up  against  clarinet  players  of  the 
same  technical  proflciencyT  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  balance  of  favor  will  be 
found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  clarinet. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  best  registers 
from  the  standpoint  of  hearability  (Is 
this  a  good  word.  Please,  Mr.  Webster? 
probably  I  should  use  audibility.)  for  the 
clarinets,  flutes  and  piccolos  is  this  top 
register — for  It  is  here  and  here  alone 
that  the  clarinet  can  be  heard  against 
the  brasses,  especially  cornets. 

Mr.  Mayhew  Lake,  in  one  of  whose  ar¬ 
ranging  classes  at  The  Ernest  Williams 
Band  Camp  it  was  my  rare  privilege  t<> 
be  a  student  some  years  ago,  constantly 
stressed  the  Importance  of  keeping  clari¬ 
net  parts  above  brass  parts  when  writing 
for  full  band  ensemble.  This  does  not 
mean  at  all  that  Mr.  Lake  objected  to 
using  the  clarinet  in  Its  middle  and  chalu- 
meau  registers  when  writing  for  the  wood¬ 
wind  section  alone.  He  did  feel,  however, 
(at  least  this  was  what  I  gathered  from 
his  lectures)  that  to  write  the  clarinet 
parts  on  the  same  level  as  cornet  parts 
was  to  lose  the  clarinet  tone  in  the  more 
powerful  brass  ensemble. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  an  ar¬ 
ranger  wants  to  double  his  cornet  parts 
In  the  clarinet  section,  he  will  have  to  do 
so  at  the  register  of  an  octave  higher  in 
order  to  be  most  effective.  This  mean.s, 
therefore,  that  when  the  solo  cornet  parts 
hits  a  Q  on  the  space  above  the  staff,  the 
solo  clarinet  will  have  to  hit  the  O  one 
octave  higher — in  order  to  add  the 
requisite  ping  to  the  cornet  tone  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  his  own. 

I  will  admit  that  when  the  solo  clarinet 
is  given  a  figuration  part  against  a  melo¬ 
dic  part  in  the  solo  cornet  it  is  perfectly 
*  possible  to  move  back  and  forth  freely 
into  and  from  the  solo  cornet  register, 
providing,  of  course,  this  movement  is  all 
made  either  in  contrary  or  oblique  motion. 
Under  such  conditions,  therefore,  it  may 
not  often  be  necessary  to  write  above  third 
leger  line  E. 

But  when  merely  doubling  the  cornet 
part  at  the  octave,  and  this  Is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  give  the  clarinet  a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  at  the  same  time 
save  unnecessary  difficulties,  I  do  not  see 
how  an  arranger  can  avoid  an  occasional 
high  F  and  O  above  the  staff. 

Some  arrangers  sidestep  this  by  writing 
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the  sok>  clarinet  parts  in  thirds  or  sixths 
above  the  cornet  but  my  objection  to  this 
method  is  that  without  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  brass  In  the  band,  it  can  bring 
unimportan-t  harmony  tones  into  too  great 
prominence. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  my 
flutes  take  all  these  upper  parts  and  hold 
my  clarinets  down  to  a  lower  register  If 
I  were  only  firmly  convinced  that  every 
band  that  is  going  to  play  some  of  my 
arrangements  would  have  the  requisite 
number  of  fiute  players  of  adequate  techni¬ 
cal  proficiency.  But,  until  I  am  convinced 
of  this,  I  suspect  that  I  will  continue  to 
write  up  to  almost  the  limit  of  the  clarinet 
register  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  effectiveness  from  my  clarinet 
section. 

There  is  no  reason,  anyway,  why  any 
band  director  who  has  a  good  flute  sec¬ 
tion  need  to  hesitate  to  cut  out  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  solo  clarinet  part  that  he  feels 
is  too  high  and  let  his  flutes  alone  handle 
the  passage  work  in  these  sections. 

I  heard  Mr.  Paul  Yoder,  famous  com¬ 
poser  and  arranger,  state  recently  that  he 
wanted  band  directors  to  feel  free  to 
alter  passages  in  his  arrangements  that 
they  felt  were  not  practical  in  their  own 
particular  band  set-up.  I  am  completely 
in  accord  with  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Yoder. 

I  am  convinced  that  arrangers  have  to 
write  the  best  they  can  for  the  greatest 
good  and  often  let  individual  directors 
make  alterations  to  suit  peculiar  needs. 

High  tones  are  not  as  hard  to  play 
on  the  clarinet  as  they  are  on  the  comet, 
and  high  clarinet  tone  blended  in  with 
substantial  flute  tone  can  give  more 
strength  to  the  upper  side  of  a  solid 
band  arrangement  in  most  instances. 

Furthermore,  scalewise  or  diatonic  run¬ 
ning  passages  into  and  from  the  extreme 
upper  register  will  cut  through  the  band 
more  easily  than  those  passages  in  lower 
registers  and  such  upper  passages  are  not 
generally  considered  to  be  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult.  This,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to 
more  elaborate  figurations  of  a  chroma¬ 
tic  type  or  to  complicated  figures  not  of 
a  scalewise  nature. 

Perhaps  a  good  solution  to  this  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  band  arranger  would 
be  to  always  write  any  extreme  P's  and 
G's  in  octaves  so  that  clarinet  players 
can  in  such  passages  choose  for  themselves 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  play 
the  upper  tones  and,  if  not,  to  have  in 
front  of  them  a  passable  substitute. 

I  will  be  Interested  in  having  any  com¬ 
ments  from  our  readers  on  this  subject 
for  it  is  a  thing  that  I  know  is  of  interest 
to  arrangers  and  directors  alike.  In  future 
issues  of  this  column  I  plan  to  give  the 
matter  of  part  writing  for  other  sections 
of  the  band  such  as  horns,  oboes,  bassoons, 
tubas,  saxophones,  etc.  a  going  over.  As 
a  result  of  this  I  am  hoping  that  directors 
and  arrangers  can  find  a  common  meeting 


place  for  the  airing  of  grievances  and 
in  this  way,  perhaps,  better  band  ar¬ 
rangements  can  result.  At  least  this  is 
what  we  all  want 
See  you  next  month ! 
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How  to  Play  the  French  Horn 
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8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


Horni$t$  Talk  —  Plenty 

Dfor  Mr.  Cox:  “PlayluE  horn  alnoo 
dropping  trumiiet  .  .  .  best  move  ever  made 
.  .  .  by  now  have  played  dosen  makes, 
tyi>es  .  .  .  settled  on  abort-slide  double — 
■Betsy’  .  .  .  problems  t»f  intonation,  miss¬ 
ing  upper  E,  lacquer  in  bell,  low  muting 
gives  pain — In  neek !  .  .  .  .started  on  old 
l>eat-up  single  P  pLston  valve  Job  .  .  . 
made  all-state  on  fourth,  thrdlled  .  .  . 
made  rehearsal-s  of  Connecticut  Symphony 
under  Saidenberg,  learned  more  In  one 
rehear.sal  (about  horn,  etc.)  than  months 
elsewhere  (school)  .  .  .  two  regulars,  two 
X.  Y.  im|>orts  .  ,  .  horns  got  to  know  me,  ' 
and  I  served  as  general  assistant  .  .  . 
opening  number  ‘Oberon’ :  It  wa.s  like 
heaven  .  .  .  once  a  regular  failed  to  show, 
conductor  invited  me,  and  I  was  (n  .  .  . 
nearly  dropped  .  .  .  played  season,  other 
jobs  opened  including  two  pro  bands  ,  .  . 
everything  from  ‘Oberon’  to  ‘GlowWorm’, 
try  all  horn  chairs  .  .  .  still  junior  In 
s<-hool,  first  horn,  no  instrument  Instruc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  B  &  O  meets  weekly,  am  student 
direi-tor  orf  both  .  .  .  plan  to  be<-ome  a 
bajidmaster  and  teacher  (wonder  if  they 
still  give  scholarships?)  ...  if  hornist  ever 
gets  around  my  way,  please,  please,  look 
me  up !" 

P.S. :  “Xlght  ago  symphony  played 
Tschaikowsky’s  Fifth,  horn  section  shined 
all  the  way  through  .  .  .  solo  horn  man 
gets  the  section  together  in  bull  session 
on  fine  points  of  parts  on  program  .  .  . 
this  A.M.  played  children’s  concert  under 
Harry  Berman  of  New  Haven,  played 
■NuU-racker’,  'Mendelssohn’s  Violin  Con¬ 
certo',  ‘Hansel  and  Gretal  Fantasy  ,  .  . 
kids  loved  It  and  scrambled  on  stage  to 
see  the  Instruments,  most  to  the  battery 
of  course,  but  some  a.sked  questions  about 
horn  .  .  .  reviewing  exfpies  of  'The  Horn 
.s'jH'tion’  publication  (by  the  way.  am  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  a  member  of  French 
Horn  Acti\itles  Committee),  saw  list  of 
principal  makes  of  horns  which  omitted 
my  double  ( Fusch.-EJuropean )  .  .  .  abso¬ 
lutely  agree  on  not  sinking  much  into 
single  F,  but  in  fairly  priced  double  or  5- 
valve  B|)  single  which  are  used  more  and 
more  around  here."  Bill  Venmaii,  1266 
Laurel  Ave.,  Bridgeport  4,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Cox;  “Note  you  have  several 
view|)olnt8  on  manner  of  reading  horn 
music,  in.stead  of  just  one  .  .  .  T  used  'fixed 
I*o’,  messo-soprano  clef  for  F,  ba.ss  clef 
for  K  and  E|j,  etc.  .  .  .  my  horn  originally 
a  four  valve  single  Bj,  .  .  .  Oswold  Poiqiora. 
my  teacher  (Metropolitan  Opera  hornist) 
had  George  Goets  build  a  removable  V 
crook  to  replace  the  mute  valve  on  the 
thumb  .  .  .  had  Andrew  Petro  build  this 
F  crook  Into  the  horn,  and  add  a  valve  for 
muting  with  little  finger  .  .  .  draw  mute 
valve  Inch  longer  than  second  valve 
(slide)  improving  Intonation  on  low  B)) 
(E^  concert)  .  .  .  wish  you  luck  on  fight' 
against  old  single  F  and  E()  horns  .  .  . 
Kansas  City  horns  Herman  Dorfman,  Roy 
Waas,  Frank  Franano,  Carolyn  ClarRe, 
Charles  Harris  .  .  .  New  Orleans  horns 


Louis  Stout,  Loui.s  Piton,  Helen  Knser 
Hall,  Zoe  E'isher  .  .  .  Mr.  Dorfman  fine 
soloist,  tone  similar  to  Chambers,  is  pupil 
of  Homer  .  .  .  James  Pierce  (Cinneinati?) 
has  5-vaIvc  Bfj  horn  with  half-tone  valve 
on  thumb  and  on  little  finger  also,  shadc 
sharper  .  .  .  plays  some  notes  In  tune 
without  lip  or  hand  movement  .  .  .  tunes, 
entire  horn  by  use  of  bit  extensions,  rather 
than  to  pull  tuning  slide.’’  Ckarlen  F. 
Harris,  2623  Elma  Street,  Kaiisag  dtp  1. 
Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Cox:  "Pick  up  two  horns  from 
1st  horn  of  Munich  Symphony,  Walter 
Kehlert  .  .  .  one  Is  opera  horn  in  E  and 
F  made  in  Xurnburg  .  .  .  other  is  KrusjH- 
B|j  and  F  .  .  .  played  in  1st  Division  Band. 
75  players,  terrific  .  .  .  returning,  visited 
old  White  Plains  Symphony,  Mildred  Hes- 
sel  now  first  horn,  also  five  other  horns 
in  section.’’  Joe  Friachnum,  572  Ashford 
Ave.,  Ardaley,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Cox:  “Playing  in  Brown  U. 
orchestra  .  .  .  small,  but  good  ,  .  .  leader, 
Francis  Madeira,  one  of  founders  of  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic  .  .  .  worst  problem  is 
fighting  accoustics  ...  at  home  have  fun 
in  local  ’orchestra’  (brass  hand  with 
strings)  .  .  .  play  next  to  mellophone 
who  ‘squats’  on  first  horn  part  and  feels 
no  pain  ...  we  plan  (hold  everything) 
to  play  a  Boston  Park  concert !  .  .  .  town 
band  recently  reseated  so  players  can  see 
director  .  .  .  back  at  college  again,  have 
moved  up  to  first  horn  (only  one),  assisted 
by  horn  from  the  band  (hand  tone,  too) 

.  .  .  made  some  orchestra  recordings,  and 
of  course  horns  were  removed  from  vicin¬ 
ity  of  microphone  .  .  .  re<'orde’d  a  good 
selection  for  horns,  and  of  course  thi.s 
number  was  omitted  from  the  playback 
.  .  .  we  fix  ’em  on  ‘Hallelujah  Choru.s' 
done  with  orchestra  and  chorus  of  two 
hundred  .  .  .  playback  displayed  a  horn 
duct  accompanied  by  orchestra  and  chorus 
obligato  .  .  .  need  hand  support  for  my 
double  similar  to  five-valve  single  .  .  . 
In  using  double  horn  up  until  last  re¬ 
hearsal  I  got  by  on  E'  horn  .  .  .  comes  the 
concert,  I  get  jittery  and  play  the  con¬ 
cert  on  Bb  horn  .  .  .  trouble  is  that  mis¬ 
takes  have  no  further  excuse  such  as  'I 
played  that  on  E'  horn'."  U’orrea  Sylves¬ 
ter,  Box  604,  Bearer  Dam  Hoad,  Scituate, 
Maas. 

Dear  Mr.  Cox;  “If  it  hadn't  been  for 
horn  and  horn  instruction,  I  wouldn’t  have 
had  my  chance  in  Hudson  Valley  Sym- 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

S«nd  for  CATALOG  No.  4  S  5 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

Nffw  WsRifcifs  An  Bskit  CsmFmmIf  Addad 
•  •  • 

IM  eUWY-HTTOMY  00..  MC 
SestM  M,  Ms*. 
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Ton’ll  slop  out  in 
stylo  wHh 

UNIFORMS 

TallM«d-le>ardM 
Mad*  lot  TOO 

■t 

Tkl*  ioaioii*  kons* 
VI  lOUV  TAILOS 
m4  kli  wiultttlw  M 
•kllltd  cranaoM*  (Stn 
tlM  MB*  itaadard  it 
MMllMn  IB  UNirOEMS 
that  |M« 

iMd  Htlllaa  tMlM*  *f 
tbii  aallBBtlli  kBBBB  Irs. 

We  HaTe  lligb  Top  Majorette  Boolt 


Laryaot  TaUcfa  lo  Ik*  World  ei  OOOD 
Mad#-lo>Oidot  Clolkoo. 

ISM  Wtrl  Wakaatia  Afaaat,  OkiMt*  47.  Illlaalt 


Better  Quality 

SCHOOL  BAND 

UNIFORMS 

Stylad  and  Tailored  lo 
Your  Ordor 

*  All  Wool  Fabrics 

*  Cotton  Gabardinos 

*  Skinner's  Satin 

*  Prompt  Shipments 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


STANBURY-PETERSON  CO. 

210  W.  BTH  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 


Now  Sensational 

SPARKLER 

FH  All  Batons 
Screws  in  Rubber  Tip 
A  Spectacle  When 
Twirled  in  Liphtout  Area 
All 

Super  Serv  Baton 
Rubber  Equipped 
New  at  $5.00 

land  Dir.  and  Daalar  Writ*  No«r 
Crealad  and  Sold  by 
BEN  WRIGHT  A  SON 

3}  Center  Street  Hamilton,  Okie 


GIRL  MUSICIANS 

on  Reeds,  Brass  and  Percussion  who  want 
to  play  professionally,  in  an  All-Girls  Band 
for  tha  Cleveland  Browns  Pro-Football 
team;  concerts,  fairs,  theatres,  dances,  etc. 
— writ*  to 

GEORGE  BIRD'S 
MUSICAL  MAJORETTES 

439  Seventh  St.  N.  E.,  Massillon,  Ohio 
for  particulars. 

Applicants  salectad  upon  a  basis  of  character, 
musicianship,  appearance,  axparianca  and  ver¬ 
satility. 


IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 
ask  for  if!  , 


phony  .  .  .  very  pruud  of  this,  but  I  had 
to  attend  summer  music  school  for  train¬ 
ing  .  .  .  located  In  White  Plains,  X.  Y., 
sponsored  by  Westchester  County  Recrea¬ 
tion  Commission  .  .  .  Willard  Briggs  was 
my  Instructor,  and  Alex  StonehiU  also 
teaches  there.  (Note:  the.se  men  have  long 
boosted  horns  In  their  departments  at 
Scarsdale  and  Elmsford)  .  .  .  expect  to 
attend  again  next  summer."  Anne  O’Lrnry, 
48  Seneca  Street,  D^bbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

HORNISTS  IMPLY— PLENTY 
While  our  schools  give  us  a  start  on  our 
instruments,  they  then  leave  us  without 
the  instruction  necessary  to  enjoy  French 
Horn.  So  we  have  to  go  outside  for  ade¬ 
quate  instruction  and  serious  musical  ex¬ 
periences.  Many  of  our  horn-playing 
friends  have  no  place  to  turn. 

Yes,  we  can  read  The  St'HOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  we  can  take  ourselves  through 
ies.son  books,  but  there's  no  substitute  for 
our  .school  music  instructor  taking  us  all 
the  way.  WTiy  hasn’t  he  been  trained  as 
well  in  French  Horn  as  In  cornet? 

We  like  music  work  and  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  musical  activity  through  school  in¬ 
struction.  What  assurance  have  we  that 
we  shall  be  any  better  trained  in  French 
Horn  instruction  than  our  pre.sent  Instruc¬ 
tor? 

HORNISTS  ASK— PLENTY 
Have  we  ever  taken  an  examination? 
And  we’d  like  to  give  one  right  back,  ton! 
Let’s  ask  our  questions  of  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  before  they  ask  theirs.  We 
represent  talent  and  experience,  funds, 
future  advertising,  matters  not  to  be 
ignored  when  overcrowding  and  Federal 
funds  diminish. 

We’ve  selected  one  or  more  schools  or 
colleges  we  think  we’d  like  to  attend.  We 
write  (keep  a  carbon  copy)  to  each  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  save  valuable  time 
and  to  put  them  in  competition  with  each 
other. 

Registrar . .  Colleg.e 

-  (City  and  State) 

Dear  Sir;  I  plan  to  enter  teacher-train¬ 
ing  to  help  All  the  national  shortage,  in 
the  field  of  instrumental  music.  I  specialize 
in  the  French  Horn  and  have  a  fine  record 
of  performance  in  band,  orchestra,  solo, 
and  ensembles.  I’ve  had  .some  profession¬ 
al-grade  exi)erience.  taught  other  stu¬ 
dents,  assisted  my  director  in  conducting 
and  In  the  mechanics  of  rehearsal.  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  scholastic  grades  will  qualify 
me  for  admission  if  I  am  satisfactory  to 
you  on  other  counts. 

My  purpo.sc  in  .selecting  your  institution 
is  to  learn  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
instruction  of  French  Horn  in  the  school, 
especially  where  we  must  deal  with  the 
untalented.  I  enclose  a  check  list  for 
your  convenience  to  inform  me  of  the 
extent  to  which  your  music  department 
can  serve  this  imitortant  need. 

Kindly  furnish  the  name  of  your  French 
Horn  instructor  together  with  names  and 
address  of  some  former  students  of  his 
now  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  as 
reference.s.  I  enclose  a  stamped,  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope,  and  a  courtesy  fee  in 
appreciation  of  this  .service.  iSuggeat 
sending  check ;  it  will  have  lo  be  cashed, 
returned,  or  destroyed,  helps  get  a  re¬ 
sponse.  ) 

Very  truly  yours. 

References:  (Names  of  acquaintances 
known  at  particular  college.)  (Influential 
music  directors  who  are  enthusiastic  about 
your  work.) 

THE  CHECK  LLST 
When  we  have  included  everything  we 
can  think  of,  send  to  this  horn  column 
writer  for  extended  mimeographed  list 
Enclosed  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
No  charge  for  this  service. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD.  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Plant: 

Boi  351,  Staten  Island  I,  New  York 


UNIFORMS 

style,  Quality,  Value 

BANDS  ~ 

MAJORETTES 

Marching  Lights 

Belts 

Flags 

Boots 

Gloves 

Braids 

Plumes 

Buttons 

Spats 

Caps 

Suspenders 

Emolems 

Ties 

LOUIS  G. 

BAINE  &  SON 

20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

UNIFORM 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ua  what  von  have  la 
miad.  We  will  dedgn  and 
anbmit  aketchea  and  da- 
•igna.  ^  , 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dapt.  A  MS  So.  Stata  St. 
Chicago's,  IlUaeia 


s 


WEST  POINT 
LIEUTENANT 
*'/,•  *  *'/•' 


CHEVRONS 


Wool  Felt  —  All  Colors 
Army  Style  A  Size 
Watt  Point  Style 
In  Rag.  or  Junior  Sizo 

School  Flags  and 
Banners 

School  Letters  and 
Emblems 


Writ#  for  Prico* 

F.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Avo.  lakowoed  7,  Ohio 


Watch  Your  Expiration 


May,  1948 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hear  More  ,  in  the  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Lorgent 
213  Williams  St..  Aurora.  Illinois 


May  Concert  Time 

Accordion  Studioa  are  busy  this  time 
of  the  year  planning:  their  Spring  Con¬ 
cert,  which  means  careful  and  earnest 
work  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  their 
pupila  No  better  stimulus  is  offered  to 
the  pupils’  work,  and  nothing  will  stir  a 
pupils’  imagination  more,  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  will  get  a  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  ability  In  public. 

SOIiOS 

Pupils  who  have  been  selected  to  play 
a  solo  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  solos 
must  be  well  prepared,  for  parents  en¬ 
joy  hearing  their  own  child  play  and  us¬ 
ually  choose  te€u;hers  who  give  recitals 
and  concerts  in  order  that  their  child  can 
perform  before  the  public. 

To  select  the  right  solo  for  the  right 
pupil  is  a  real  task  for  the  teacher,  as 
solos  must  fit  the  pupil  in  physical  at¬ 
tainments,  mentally  and  emotionally  a.s 
well.  Throughout  the  year  pupils  should 
study  many  types  of  pieces  in  order  to 
develop  all  styles  of  playing. 

If  a  pupil  is  slow  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally  with  little  finger  consciousness,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  him  a  recital  solo 
with  a  lot  of  runs  and  arpeggios,  but  a 


Transylvania 

MUSIC  CAMP 

BREVARD,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Twelfth  Season 
June  24 — August  8 

*‘A  Vacation  With  A  Purpose” 

The  Transylvania  Music  Camp,  a  non-profit 
educational  institution  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  offers  all  the 
recreational  advantages  of  healthful  mountain 
life  _  together  with  the  purposeful  study  of 
music  and  allied  arts.  Symphony  orchestra, 
two  concert  bands,  chorus,  operetta,  drama¬ 
tics,  art.  Weekly  radiou  broadcasts  and  con¬ 
certs.  Wide  variety  of  spirts,  including 
tennis,  swimming  and  boating.  Graduate 
nurse  and  trained  dietitien.  Fee  for  entire 
season,  S2SO.OO.  Boys  and  girls,  12  through  20. 

Illustrated  booklet  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  IV rite 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director 

DAVIDSON.  N.  C. 


slow,  cantablle  piece  would  be  ideal. 

The  personality  of  the  pupil  must  be 
studied  and  then  the  recital  piece  that 
bpst  suits  hla  grade  and  ability  be  chosen 
— never  too  difficult — so  that  absolute  jus¬ 
tice  can  be  done  to  the  piece,  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher. 

PUAY  MUSICALiiY 
In  every  solo  there  are  high  points 
within  a  musical  phrase.  Stress  the  high 
points  delicately,  build  toward  them  and 
away  from  them  naturally,  and  not  ab¬ 
ruptly.  If  you  have  the  solo  suited  to 
your  personality,  you  will  be  able  to  in- 
terpretate  it  automatically,'  with  a  sensi¬ 
tive  artistic  expression.  Try  to  avoid  a 
purely  technical  feat,  but  a  solo  played 
with  musical  interpretation  and  correct 
phrasing  will  capture  the  hearts  of  your 
audience  immediately.  In  every  solo  there 
are  tempo  and  dynamic  changes.  This 
contrast  is  your  most  important  considera¬ 
tion,  practice  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
try  to  make  the  contrast  changes  auto¬ 
matic  and  natural. 

To  acquire  poise  and  balance,  the  pupil 
must  have  confidence  in  himself  before 
playing  before  an  audience  by  having 
practiced  carefully.  Avoid  repeating  or 
stuttering  over  false  notes  by  very  ac¬ 
curate  in  rhythm  and  Interpretation. 

An  audience  reacts  to  the  mood  of  the 
performer.  Greet  your  audience  with  a 
smile,  and  act  as  though  you  are  very 
happy  and  pleased  to  play  for  ^lem. 

STAGE  DEa*OR‘rMENT 
The  pupil  should  sit  or  stand  a  few 
seconds  to  give  himself  a  chance  to  think 


SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

Wanted  for  Cadet  Band 
New  York  Military  Academy 

Liberal  Scholarships'  available  for 
Capable  High  School  Bandsmen 

Write  Capt.  W.  E.  Kinney 

N.Y.M.A.  Bandmaster 
Cornwall-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Announcing  the  Twelfth  Season 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND.  KY. 

6  WEEKS— JUNE  13  TO  JULY  17 
Band  •  Orchestra  •  Ensembles  •  Instrument  Classes 

Only  $75.00 

For  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 
COMPETENT  STAFF  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.60  Each  Extra 
For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 

In  the  Beau’hful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Ken’tucky 


and  get  set  before  beginning  to  play.  He 
should  never  rise  or  take  a  step  before 
he  has  completed  the  last  note.  Then  he 
should  smile  and  take  a  bow,  turn  and 
leave  the  stag,  walking  naturally.  He 
should  never  act  as  though  he  were  in 
a  hurry  to  get  it  over  with. 

Tea<d'.er8  who  have  plenty  of  variety  on 
the  program,  such  as  solos,  duets,  trios, 
quartettes,  ensembles  and  full  hand  have 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  are 
sure  of  a  successful  concert  or  recital. 

The  heartache  every  teacher  experiences 
is  that  no  matter  how  much  planning  and 
work  was  put  into  a  concert,  there  are 
some  groups  who  come  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  pupil  or  ensemble  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  perform,  and  then  leave  at  the 
end  of  those  numbers. 

A  pupil  must  have  a  good  accordion  in 
order  to  do  a  good  job  at  a  recital.  He 
must  know  how  to  take  care  of  his  instru¬ 
ment,  see  that  It  fits  well,  have  the 
shoulder  strap  adjusted  properly,  the  left 
shorter  than  the  right,  the  base  strap  firm 
against  the  wrist,  but  not  too  tight.  The 
keyboard  directly  below  the  chin. 

PLAYING  PLATEAU 

Spring  is  here  and  pupils  have  the 
natural  desire  to  get  out  in  the  open  and 
play.  To  a  certain  extent  practice  is  neg¬ 
lected.  Parents  become  discouraged  and 
threaten  to  discontinue  leesons,  seeing  no 
marked  Improvement  in  their  child’s  music 
ability.  Complaints  are  made  to  the  teacher 
to  do  something  to  make  the  pupil  prac¬ 
tice  more,  as  at  lesson  time  the  pupil  haF< 
nothing  to  show  for  the  effort  put  in,  and 
the  strain  on  the  parents. 

Nothing  Is  really  wrong  with  the  pupil, 
as  the  pupil  was  thinking  about  some  out¬ 
door  sport  Instead  of  his  studies  while 
practicing.  Parents  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  this  is  the  levelling  off 
period.  The  pupil  very  likely  has  been 
going  at  a  terrific  pace  with  his  music  for 
a  certain  lengrth  of  time,  and  now  nature 
takes  a  hold,  giving  the  brain  time  to  a.<<- 
slmliate  and  digest  all  the  pressure  placed 
upon  H  the  past  several  months. 

During  this  levelling-off  period,  keep  the 
pupil  practicing  dnger  exercisea,  and  give 
him  a  solo  with  a  lot  of  sparkle  and  bril¬ 
liance,  and  soon  he  will  be  back  on  the 
job  working  harder  than  ever. 

Parents  do  not  become  angry  or  dl.<=- 
couraged  if  at  this  time  of  year,  your 
child  seems  to  play  with  less  ability  than 
a  few  months  ago.  Just  have  a  little 
patience,  see  that  they  practice  every  day, 
and  ail  of  a  sudden  their  music  will  again 
come  Into  full  bloom,  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  listeners.  Sometimes  a  swlteh 
to  popular  music  does  the  trick. 

NEW  SOLOS 

Just  off  the  prees  is  a  delightful  ac¬ 
cordion  solo  transcribed  by  Daniel  Gould. 
"Sword  Dance  from  Gayanne  Ballet”  by 
Aram  Khachaturian.  Mills  Music  Pub. 
Co.,  1619  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Solos  arranged 
by  Tito,  Caravan;  Boy  meets  Born;  At- 
mospheo  Cyclone;  Solitude;  Swinperoo; 
Stuff  and  Things. 

QUEJSnONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Of  what  good  !.•» 
It  to  give  a  music  education  to  my  two 
sons  on  the  accordion,  if  you  suddenly  find 
out  that  they  are  not  allowed  in  the  school 
band  and  orchestra.  They  have  been  play¬ 
ing  three  years  and  now  feel  they  have 
come  to  a  dead  end,  not  being  able  to 
participate  in  school  music  activities,  itre. 
Roman  R. 

Ansver:  Until  such  time  as  the  ac¬ 

cordion  becomes  a  recognised  Instrument, 
accordion  pupils  will  have  to  take  up  the 
^tudy  of  some  band  Instrument,  and  I 
(Please  turn  to  page  42) 
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_ INSTRUMENTS  J 

FOR  SALE;  Used  Ludwig  Mahogany  Shell 
Bass  Drum  20"  Deep,  .16"  Dia.,  Flash  Hoops, 
Rims  and  Rods.  No  Heads.  Good  Condition. 
Conn  Trombone.  Brass,  Low  Pitch,  Mouthpiece 
and  Case.  Excellent  Condition.  Higham  Upright 
BB)>  Tuba,  good  condition.  Write  Ralph  A. 

Pensyl,  414  W.  Pine  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. _ 

VIOLINS  BOUGHT,  SOLD  -We  buy  low 
priced  violins  for  students.  Sell  new  hand  made 
Italian  Violins  $60.00.  “The  Violin:  How  to 
Choose  One” — 85  j>.  imported  booklet  $2.00.  “250 
Violin  Label  Facsimiles  and  Brandmarks” — Na¬ 
tionality,  Varnish  Color,  and  price  ranges  marked, 
$2.00.  Suburban  Music  Studios,  643  Stuyvesant 

Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J, _ _ _ 

"HEY  YOUl”  Looking  for  a  bargain?  1  Blessing 
Trumpet  in  case  Shopworn  $65.00,  1  used  C 
Melody  Saxophone  $25.00.  35  Royal  Blue  100% 
Virgin  wool  trimmed  in  white  uniforms.  We 
have  75 — Come  and  pick  your  35  out.  $12.50 
complete  with  Coat,  Trousers,  and  Hat.  Lewis 
G.  Habegger,  Nappanee  High  School,  Nappanee, 

Indiana. _  _ 

DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS  DISBANDED. 
Equipment  available ;  3  piston  baritone  bugles, 

4  yalveless  baritone  bugles,  12  plastic  bugles,  3 
pair  cymbals,  12  snare  drums,  2  Scotch-style  bass 
drums,  1  standard  bass  drum.  Drum  Major  outfit. 
Music  Director,  1  North  Kildare  Ave.,  Chicago 

24,  III. _ _ _ 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  repair  service.  Valves 
rebuilt.  Oboes  and  bassoons  our  specialty.  Plat¬ 
ing,  lacquering,  and  overhauls.  F.xpert  work¬ 
manship  and  fifteen  day  service.  References  and 
free  estimates  gladly  furnished.  Stephenson  Band 
Repair  Co.,  115  North  Newton,  Albert  Lea,  Min- 

ncsota. _ _ 

KING  SOUSAPHONE  brass  lac.  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  BB — $275.00,  King  trombone  silver  plated 
$60.00,  King  trumpet  like  new  $90.00,  Regular 
sire  bell  lyre  chrome  frame  $65.00.  Bettony 
wood  clarinet  like  new  $75.00,  Armstrong  flute 
like  new  $90.00.  Conn  Piccolo  D  flat  $85.00. 
Biiescher  belfront  baritone  $85.00,  E  flat  King 
bass  $80.00.  Metal  clarinets  $45.00.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  trumpet  $55.00.  Pan  American  trombone 
$60.00,  Pedler  wood  clarinet  $80.00.  Boston 
french  horn  $95.00.  Reynolds  single  french 
horn  $170.00.  Conservatory  system  oboe  $145.00. 
King  alto  saxophone  $95.00.  York  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  $95.00.  Conn  Bass  saxophone  like  new 
$95.00.  King  C  Melody  $20.00.  Set  of  white 
pearlette  drums  $150.00.  Ludwig  12x15  street 
drum  like  new  $30.00.  Slingerland  12x16  sepa¬ 
rate  tension  $24.00  each.  14x30  B*ss  drum 
$25.00.  300 _  other  bargains,  complete  repair 

dept,  on  all  instruments.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 

Crestline,  Ohio. _ _ 

CASH  OR  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES  on 
New  or  Rebuilt  Instruments.  Our  reconilitioned 
stock  of  instruments  consists  of  such  items  as: 
French  Conservatory  Oboes  $225  &  up;  French 
&  Heckel  System  Bassoons  $150  &  up;  Bach 
Cornets  $125  &  up;  LeBlanc  Clarinets  $100  & 
up;  Single  French  Horns  $150  &  up;  Kohlert 
“A”  Clarinet  $150;  and  hundreds  of  cornets, 
trumpets  and  trombones  ranging  from  $40  and 
up.  Let  us  know  what  your  ne^s  are  and  what 
price  you  want  to  pay,  chances  are  we  have  the 
instrument  you  are  looking  for.  Our  Repair 
Department  _  is  backed  by  50  years  experience. 
Catalogs,  price  lists,  and  terms  available.  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange 
and  Servicing,  46  Division  Avenue  South,  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan. _ 

CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  24  pa((e  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue,  (Chicago  45,  Illinois^ 


“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” — ask  for  our  “Free  List”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers"  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor 
dions” — “Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE;  Genuine  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel 
System  Bassoon  with  whisper  key  and  case,  very 
fine  outfit,  $695.  Adelson  s,  446  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $57.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa- 
phonet  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones — $54.50  up.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  melodies, 
sopranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large 
selection  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons  at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


BUFFET  CLARINETS  for  sale,  set  of  A  and 
B|i  newly  overhauled  in  combination  case  with 
cover.  Excrationally  fine  instruments  $350.00. 
Also  Conn  Tenor  Sax.  Silver,  late  series  in  fine 
condition  $125.00.  Will  consider  trade,  also  ship 
on  approval.  Write  M.  Monahan,  8235  Appoline, 
Detroit  28,  Mich. 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS  — SPECIAL  Exhibit 
Bargain  Price  List  of  musical  instruments  pre¬ 
pared,  specially  for  our  exhibit  at  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  in  Detroit,  April, 
1948,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Hundreds  of  guar¬ 
antee  rebuilt  instruments  are  listed  at  new  low 
prices.  A  large  selection  of  guaranteed  rebuilt 
and  new  sousaphones,  bell  front  baritone  and 
alto  horns,  double  and  single  French  horns,  bass 
and  alto  clarinets,  flutes,  piccolos,  oboes,  trumpets, 
cornets,  saxophones,  etc.  New  Budget  Payment 
Plans  are  discussed  in  the  Exhibit  price  list 
folder.  <3ur  New  Instrument  Department  is 
“chock  full  of  Spanking  Brand  New”  band  and 
orchestra  instruments — Famous  Name  Brands — 
New  low  prices.  Write  us  about  your  require¬ 
ments.  Whether  or  not  you  are  one  of  the  7000 
Music  Educators  who  attended  the  National 
Conference,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  our  prices  and 
instruments.  White  us  about  your  requirements. 
We  will  ship  on  approval  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Meyer’s  specialises  iiv  eriuipping  school 
Bands  and  Orcrestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote 
you  on  your  requirements.  “A  single  instrument 
to  an  entire  band.”  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Co..  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 


UNIFORMS 


(100)  WHITE  BAND  COATS  lapels  single¬ 
breast,  sizes  34  to  46.  Like  new.  Could  be 
dyed.  $2.00  Each.  (Forty)  Purple — white  capes 
— woolen — $40.00.  (21)  Green  Pink  Capes 
$20.00.  (50)  Palm  Beach  Coats  (Ivory)  $100.00. 
Caps  made  to  order  $2.50.  Red  Band  Caps 
$2.50.  Gold  Green  used  shakos  Gold  Poms  $4.00. 
Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors  $8.00.  Drum 
Major  suits  $8.00.  Directors  Coats  assorted  colors 
$7.00.  Caps.  Batons.  Doublebreast  Tuxedo 
(new)  Suits  latest  $35.00.  Singlebreast  (used) 
$15.00.  Orchestra  Coats — White.  Blue.  Ivory. 
$4.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers  all  sizes  cleaned  pressed 
$6.00.  Brand  new  “Powder  Blue”  Shawl  collar 
doublebreast  Orchestra  coats  $16.00.  Stamp 
Brings  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE:  Fifty  (50)  u.sed  Band  uniforms. 
Maroon  with  gold  trim,  capes,  trousers,  and 
jackets.  Four  (4)  majorette,  one  drum  major 
and  one  Directors  uniform.  All  uniforms  are  in 
good  condition.  Cleaned  and  pressed.  Priced 
reasonable.  W.  R.  Gray,  Director,  Stow  High 
School,  Stow,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  42  Scarlet  (wool)  Band.  Capes, 
Blvk  satin  lining.  Made  by  De  Moulin  Bros. 
Priced  to  sell.  Contact  L.  V.  Mercer,  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Orion,  Ill. 


59  RED,  BLACK  AND  GOLD  UNIFORMS 
for  sale  at  a  bargain.  Includes  gold  citation  cord 
and  black  belt.  Write  C.  H.  Copeland,  High 
School,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service;  Made  from  that  fine 
quality  Genuine  French  Cane.  4-reeds  $3.80-$ll 
doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis, 
(18)  Mo. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.25  each,  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


HAND  MADE  BASSOON  REEDS  $2.00,  oboe 
reeds  $1.50.  Specialists  in  oboe  and  bassoon 
repairs,  reed  tools,  woodwind  music.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


BASSOON  REEDS — Handmade  by  the  first 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each. 
William  Koch.  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  your  choice  from  3 
different  imported  canes.  $1.00  each  or  8Sc  plus 
your  old  tubes.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


OBOES  and  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds 
as  perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tones,  ac¬ 
curate  pitch,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.25 
each,  6  for  $7.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  piccolos,  alto  horns — 
(need  50  sousaphones).  Write  us  what  you  have 
or  send  in  (or  cash  appraisal.  We  will  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  bariton  horns,  alto  and  liass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instmment  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU  COMPOSE,  MAKE  MONEY.  I  arrange 
for  playing,  publishing,  band,  orchestra,  piano, 
voice.  Send  your  com^sition  for  FREE  advice, 
prices.  Eid  Cnenette,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


SENSATIONAL!  I— The  new  Wenger  1948 
model  combination  Sousaphone  Chair-Stand  is 
goin^  like  wild  fire.  Order  a  set  today.  Wenger 
Music  Equipment  Company,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Se«  N«xt  Pag*  for  More  InHresting  Borgoias 


There's  money  for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are  ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now  lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classifiecJ  ad  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  t^e  quick 
eagerness  of  those  who  need  what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten  cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash  MUST  accompany  each  order. 

Why  not  advertise  what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
nationwide  magazine?  It's  so  easy,  so  cheap,  gets  immediate  results. 
Mail  your  ad  now,  with  check  in  full,  to  catch  the  next  issue.  You'll  get 
amazing  results. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  III. 


May,  1948 


Please  mention  THE  HCHOOL  MUHWIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 


How  to  Ploy  Clarinets 

(.Begins  on  page  17) 

Throat  F  to  <1.  Can  iilay  this  by  merely 
adding  throat  <5  sharp  key  while  leaving 
thumb  down. 

Throat  F  sharp  to  O  sharp.  No  way 
out  .  .  .  must  use  regular  fingerings. 

Throat  F  sharp  to  A.  Can  play  A  by 
merely  adding  2nd  side  key  from  top  of 
right  hand.  L«ave  1st  finger  left  hand 
down. 

Throat  O  sharp  to  A;  O  sharp  to  A 
sharp.  Just  be  sure  to  set  finger  on  G 
sharp  key  behind  the  second  joint  thus 
leaving  fore  part  of  the  finger  free  to 
depress  A  key. 

Throat  .4  to  B  flat.  Play  B  flat  with 
2iid  side  key  from  to|>  of  right  hand. 

Throat  A  to  B.  Play  B  with  top  side 
key  right  hand. 

Throat  B  flat  to  B.  I’lay  B  with  2nd 
side  key  from  toi»  of  right  hand. 

Throat  B  flat  to  Play  C  with  t<»p 
side  key  of  right  hand. 

(From  above  four  fingerings  you  realize 
that  2nd  side  key  from  top  of  right  hand 
raises  either  A  or  B  fiat  one-half  step; 
top  side  key  right  hand  raises  them  one 
whole  step.) 

All  CLARION  register  notes  are  fin¬ 
gered  Identically  to  the  notes  of  the  low 
register  with  the  following  additional 
possibilities : 

Clarion  F  to  G  sharp.  Can  play  by 
merely  taking  3rd  finger  of  left  hand  off ; 
leaving  other  fingers  as  they  are.  Clarion 
A  flat  to  B  flat.  Play  B  flat  by  merely 
taking  1st  finger  of  left  hand  off;  leaving 
other  fingers  as  they  are.  Clarion  B  flat 


ST.  LOUIS  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 


4400  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


to  C.  Merely  add  two  bottom  side  keys 
of  left  hand ;  leave  other  fingers  as  they 
are.  Clarion  B  to  High  C  sharp.  Merely 
add  2nd  side  key  from  top  of  the  right 
hand.  High  C  to  C  sharp.  Add  two  bot¬ 
tom  side  keys  of  right  hand  (like  throat 
F  to  F  sharp.)  High  C  to  D.  Add  2nd 
side  key  from  top  of  right  hand. 

High  C  to  E  flat.  Fancy  fingering  .  .  . 
merely  add  throat  tone  A  key.  High  C 
sharp  to  D  sharp.  Merely  add  throat  tone 
A  key ;  everything  else  as  is.  High  C 
sharp,  to  D  natural.  Merely  add  throat 
tone  O  sharp  key,  everything  else  as  Is. 
High  B  flat  to  E.  Can  play  by  merely 
adding  throat  tone  A  key.  High  E  fiat  to 
F.  No  way  nut  .  .  .  finger  it  regular. 
High  F  to  O.  Merely  raise  2nd  finger  of 
the  left  hand.  High  F  sharp  to  O.  Can 
play  by  adding  K  flat — B  flat  key  (left  or 
right  hand). 


How  to  Play  Oboe 

(Begins  on  Page  36) 
cert  or  a  solo.  Never  play  a  reed  pub¬ 
licly,  ^all  we  say,  until  you  have  blown 
on  it  to  some  extent.  At  least  enough 
to  know  whether  or  not  all  of  the  tones 
are  going  to  so^und,  both  as  to  quality  and 
pitch. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  your  reed 
is  a  goodly  per  cent  of  your  playing.  We 
must  learn  to  know  each  reed  we  play  on 
as  no  two  are  exactly  alike,  just  as  no 
two  instruments  are  exactly  alike,  or  no 
two  people. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me— don’t 
get  the  impression  that  we  should  be 
afraid  of  a  new  reed.  On  the  contrary. 
We  have  to  have  new  reeds  because  they 
last  only  a  certain  length  of  time  until 
the.v  are  played  out.  Now,  if  a  reed  can 
PLAY  OUT,  let  us  also  think  of  PLAYI.N’O 
THEM  IN.  In  other  word.s,  always  play 
a  new  reed  4n  your  practice  periods  first 
before  playing  publicly  with  it.  In  this 
manner  you  learn  to  know  what  each 
new  reed  will  do  and  >'ou  are  not  taking 
chances  of  running  into  trouble  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  becoming  embarrassed  Ite- 
cause  of  something  going  wrong. 

Thanks  again  ff>r  so  many  nice  letters 
— ^keep  them  up  and  I  will  do  my  very 
best  to  answer  them  on  time. 

Yours  for  better  playing  under  less  haz¬ 
ardous  conditions. 


How  to  Play  Drums 

(Begins  on  page  27) 

any  more  than  the  carpenter  would  use  a 
tack  hammer  to  drive  a  spike,  ftticks,  as 
drums,  should  he  chosen  according  to  their 
use. 

For  light.  Indoor  playing  I  would  get 
a  |>alr  of  good  light  weight  sticks  but  for 
band  work,  especially  outside  work,  I 
would  move  over  into  the  heavy  cla.ss.  A 
good  standard  band  stick  is  2-B  which  is 
also  a  good  all-around  stick.  If  I  were 
going  to  use  only  one  pair  of  nticks  I’d 
switch  from  the  1-A  to  the  2-B  or  sticks 
of  similar  size  and  weight.  Too,  I  have 
never  found  any  kind  of  wood  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  common  hickory. 

Question :  "We  use  straps  on  our  cym¬ 
bals  to  hold  them  by  but  in  another  town 
they  use  handles.  Handles  are  easier. 
Why  can’t  we  use  handles?"  H.  D.  J. 
Missouri. 

Answer:  There  are  many  reasons  for 
using  straps  instead  of  handles.  The  beet 
reason  I  know  of  is  that  straps  do  not 
interfere  with  the  tone.  Also,  straps  do 
not  bind  the  cup  of  the  cymbal  as  would 
a  tightly  screwed  bolt  which  holds  the 


handles.  This  binding  may  catise  the 
cymbal  to  break.  Per.sonally,  I  can  think 
of  some  good  reasons  for  using  the  han¬ 
dles,  chief  of  which  is  the  safety  In  har- 
dllng  these  heavy  instruments.  If  the 
handles  are  put  on  In  a  good  manner 
there  is  little  interference  with  the  cymbal 
tone. 

If  I  use  handles  I  do  not  use  a  felt 
washer  but  shop  around  in  the  auto  supply 
store  until  I  find  some  pieces  of  soft  rub¬ 
ber  which  I  can  use  as  a  cushion.  When 
tightened,  the  soft  rubber  aots  as  a  break 
between  the  wood  and  the  metal.  In  fact 
it  squeezes  into  the  hole  in  the  cup  of  the 
cymbal  and  allows  the  cymbal  to  rock 
freely  without  binding  and  yet  is  free 
to  vibrate.  I  like  to  use  these  rubber 
"cushions’’  better  than  felt  or  leather 
washers  which  I  would  not  recommend 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

Here  is  a  drum  solo  sent  In  by  friend 
Bill  Loflin  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 
It  is  not  difficult  but  can  be  made  so  by 
employing  various  stickings  and  accents. 

How  to  Play  Accordion 

(Begins  on  page  40) 

assure  you  it  will  benefit  your  sons’  edu¬ 
cation. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent;  I  am  a  young  teach¬ 
er  in  a  music  school,  and  have  now 
been  requested  to  direct  the  band.  Not 
having  had  any  previous  ex|>erience,  am 
at  a  loss  at  keeping  them  together.  Please 
advise.  Carlotta  V. 

Answer:  First  enroll  in  a  good  music 
school  in  a  course  of  conducting.  In  the 
meantime  instruct  your  pupils  in  the 
standard  beats  of  the  baton,  in  two-four, 
three-four  and  four-four  time.  Tell  them 
to  count  out  loud  while  you  are  beating 
without  playing.  Now  start  them  to  play 
on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure  and  teach 
them  to  watch  you  and  the  baton. 

Question :  How  can  I  learn  the  bellow 
shake?  Jim  Jf. 

Ansterr;  Very  simple.  Buy  the  Delro 
Bellow*  SJiake  Instructor.  Practice  slowly 
and  evenly  and  gradually  build  up  to  the 
desired  temiio. 

Question;  My  tea<'her  tells  me  my 
technic  is  fine  but  that  my  fingering  is 
terrible.  I  am  not  able  to  play  the  finger¬ 
ing  marked  on  pieces  and  In  my  instruc¬ 
tion  l>ook.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
follow  the  fingering  marked?  Phyllis  DeM. 

Answer:  Y’our  teacher  would  be  the 
best  judge.  However  if  you  have  analysed 
the  fingering  of  your  solo  carefully  and 
find  that  .some  other  fingering  would  be 
best  for  you,  mark  the  fingering  and  show 
to  your  teacher.  Too  many  tlme.s  we  find 
that  pupils  who  object  to  the  fingering 
marked  are  pupils  who  u.>*e  a  different 
fingering  every  lime  they  play  a  comimsi- 
tion,  which  will  cause  awkward  jtlaying, 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  you  to 
memorize  the  composition.  By  playing 
the  same  fingering  will  help  you  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  photographic  memorisation. 

Classified  Contd. 

REQUISITION  SPECIAI _ Our  regular  heavy 

duty  rehearsal  room  music  stand  is  now  avail¬ 
able  at  quantity  rates.  Write  for  complete  infer 
mation  and  new  price  list  on  all  Wenaxr  music 
room  equipment.  Wenger  Music  Equipment 
Company,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 
NEW  AND  REBUILT  instruments  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Example.  New  trumpets  G.  L.  with 
case  $49.50.  New  trombones  G.  L.  with  case 
$52.50.  Cataltw.  Harden’s  Musical  Merchandis¬ 
ers.  Marion,  Ohio. 
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